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* * Announcing FOUR New Textbooksk *« * 


For JUNIOR COLLEGE CLASSES 
Publications of July-August, 1943 


FREEDOM SPEAKS 


Ideals of Democracy in Poetry and Prose 
Sponsored by the COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Edited by George F. Reynolds, University of Colorado, and 
Donald F. Connors, Fordham University 
FFREEDOM and democracy are such vital words today that all students should 
learn to guard their precious meanings. In this new anthology is assembled 
material from all historic periods, forming a thrilling crescendo of interest and 
inspiration. ‘This is a book of lively voices, some passionate, some humorous, 
some exalted and some homely . . . the voices of those who for nearly 3,000 years 


have been expressing freedom like a new religion’’ says Henry Seidel Canby in the 
Foreword. 286 pp. $2.00 


WRITING AND SPEAKING 


A Basic Course in Communication 
By Argus Tresidder, Professor of Spoken English; 

Leland Schubert, Assoc. Prof. of English, both of Madison Coll. 
Charles W. Jones, Assoc. Professor of English, Cornell Univ. 
WITHIN this book is developed a thorough integration of written and spoken 

English, based on the interdepartmental course at Cornell University, Oral 
and Written Expression. It provides an over-view of all aspects of communication 


for basic courses in English, including those prescribed in the Army and Navy 
training programs. Logical, comprehensive. 480 pp. $2.50 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By George Irving Dale and Thomas G. Bergin, Professors of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, Cornell University 


FOR beginning students this pedagogically sound text offers a continuity of inter- 

esting, up-to-date material. It contains 32 well organized lessons with a review 
following every fourth lesson. All vocabularies and idioms conform to Keniston 
lists on frequency and usage; cuestionario system with suggested answers is used 
for early oral practice; lessons follow uniform plan and so provide invariable 
mechanics for study. 260 pp. $1.75 


LA GUERRA MODERNA 


By José Sanchez, Department of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University 
H ERE is a book of informative articles on almost every phase of the present 
conflict. Mention of such sources as El Nacional, La Prensa, and Defensa is 
assurance that the Spanish is smooth, natural and idiomatic. It is adapted for the 


new courses in military Spanish and for all intermediate classes in the language. 
Contains 4 divisions; 39 interesting articles. 192 pp. $1.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 


15 East 26th Street *% * * New York 10, N. Y. 
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An immediate sueccess— 


A HANDBOOK OF WRITING & SPEAKING 


by 
TAFT, McDERMOTT, JENSEN, & YEAGER 


(435 pp., $1.40) 


is the logical text for freshman English courses which emphasize 
oral as well as written communication. The first eight chapters 
present the minimum essentials of written composition; the five 
chapters which follow, special types of writing; the four con- 
cluding chapters summarize the principles of oral communica- 
tion and their application to speech delivery and to various types 
of speeches. 


A partial adoption list includes these schools: 


Dartmouth College University of Michigan 
Loyola University (Chicago) University of Minnesota 
Middlebury College University of Washington 
University of Illinois Washington University 


Just published— 


The Gight for Greedom 


COLLEGE READINGS IN WARTIME 
edited by 
LOOMIS & LIEGEY | 
(332 pp., $1.50) 


For English courses in the war training program. 


Write for examination copies of these books if you do not have them. 


FARRAR & RINEHART Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
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Education in a Changing World 


[| EDITORIAL | 


it was a depression. To- 
day, it is a war. Tomorrow, it will 
be reconstruction. Day after tomorrow, 
it will be—no one knows—but it will be 
something different. 


Man, however, is inclined to seek 
safety in a static society. He is com- 
pelled to fight to survive and improve 
in a world of change. 


Education is a strategic point in this 
struggle of the race to meet ever-chang- 
ing conditions and to make changes for 
the better in man himself. Who does 
not remember the topics discussed in 
educational gatherings held during the 
30’s? How different they were from 
the subjects that have been before 
educational meetings during the past 
three years. 


Now, new questions are coming at 
us with persistence and almost with 
violence. They revolve about world 
problems of reconstruction. The term 
“world problems” is used most ad- 
visedly, for any attack upon them will 
fail of solution that does not consider 
them in terms of their universal impli- 
cations. Isolationism of every kind and 
color is as dead as a dodo. Every type 
of narrow nationalism is as outmoded as 
dueling. 


What kind of peace terms will be 
made? What is education doing about 
it? What readjustment must be made 


by, with, and for the millions of men 
and women who will be demobilized? 
What about other millions of people 
who will be decentralized from the 
great war industries? What part will 
colleges play in the reeducation of our 
men and women in the armed services 
whose education was either cut short or 
directed away from its normal course 
of procedure? It has been declared 
that these and similar problems are the 
most difficult which the human mind 
has ever tried to solve. Some thought- 
ful persons believe that serious attempts 
at their solution have been postponed 
too long already. The attitude of Con- 
gress towards the National Resources 
Planning Board has been cited as an 
example of the attitude of mind which 
altogether too many people exhibit to- 
ward an attack upon the problems of 
reconstruction. 


The junior colleges of the United 
States played a significant part in the 
solution of many of the problems of the 
depression. By solving these problems 
they experienced a phenomenal growth 
both in numbers and strength. During 
the present war, the junior colleges have 
exhibited at every turn a willingness to 
cooperate completely with the interests 
of the Government. This cooperation 
has meant, in many instances, almost 
the depletion of teaching and adminis- 
trative staffs which have been built up 
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over a number of years; the sacrifice 
of major sections of student groups; 
extensive changing of curricula; and 
the purchase of new and often ex- 
pensive equipment to meet the demands 
of new technical courses of study. Some 
junior colleges have suffered to the 
point of exhaustion and have closed 
their doors for the duration. 


It may be difficult, therefore, for 
some junior college leaders to believe 
that their sacrifice will ultimately re- 
sult in good for the junior college as 
a significant educational movement. 
Yet, following this war, there will be 
the most pronounced advancement in 
the field of junior college education 
which has ever taken place. Already 
plans are under way in many states 
for the establishment of a complete 
system of education for our young men 
and women at the junior college level. 
The New York Herald Tribune for July 
24, 1943, carried the report of the action 
of the New York State Board of Regents 
approving a one hundred million dollar 
state-wide program of postwar educa- 
tional building. According to the re- 
port, the institutions will be so located 
that 96 per cent of the state’s young 
people outside New York City will be 
within fifty miles of one of the centers. 
To quote from the report, “The tech- 
nical institutions will come as a new 
departure in New York public educa- 
tion. Designed to give vocational train- 
ing to high school graduates, they will 
furnish what amounts to a junior college 
course in agriculture, industrial skills, 
and practical arts.” 


If reports could be published about 
plans which are being made in many 
other states, they would make equally 
thrilling reading to all who believe in 
the philosophy of the junior college. It 
would appear, therefore, that the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges faces 
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the greatest opportunity in its history. 
It can, if it will, fulfill its purpose by 
stimulating the professional develop- 
ment of its members, because intelligent 
and courageous leaders are needed. It 
can promote the growth of junior col- 
leges under appropriate conditions, be- 
cause there is a great public demand 
for wider educational opportunities be- 
yond the high school level. It can 
emphasize the significant place of the 
junior college in American education, 
because the most opportune time has 
arrived for this emphasis. It can in- 
terpret the junior college movement to 
the country, because the country wants 
to know how education can be more 
effective in meeting the needs, not only 
of our post high school girls and boys, 
but also of our men and women who 
are even now beginning to return to 
civilian from military life. 
JEssE P. BoGuE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


War takes no holiday. Preparation 
for war also takes no holiday. This 
summer, therefore, far more junior col- 
leges than ever before organized summer 
sessions. And these summer sessions 
ran far longer, on the average, than 
those of previous years. Reports re- 
ceived from more than 300 junior col- 
leges indicated that more than 200 
of these offered summer sessions. 
Approximately two-thirds of those re- 
ported were operating for ten weeks or 
longer. Length of summer sessions 
planned was indicated as follows: 


Number of weeks Junior Colleges 


4- 5 3 
6- 7 28 
8- 9 40 
10-11 36 
12-13 63 
14-15 19 
16-17 15 

204 


Nisei Students in Junior College 
A SYMPOSIUM 


oma the past year almost one 
hundred Nisei students have been 
enrolled in junior colleges in the United 
States. These American-born citizens 
of Japanese ancestry have attended 17 
junior colleges in states scattered from 
New York to Idaho, according to the 
Directory of American Students of Jap- 
anese Ancestry in the Higher Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities of the U.S.A., 
published during the summer by the 
Japanese-American Student Relocation 
Council, whose headquarters are in 
Philadelphia. About half of them had 
been released with the approval of the 
War Relocation Authority from Relo- 
cation Centers to which they had been 
removed from their homes in the three 
Pacific Coast states. 

Following are the institutions in 
which from one to 25 Japanese-Ameri- 
can students were enrolled last year: 
Phoenix Junior College, Arizona; Colo- 
rado Women’s College, Colorado; Pueb- 
lo Junior College, Colorado; Boise 
Junior College, Idaho; North Idaho 
Junior College, Idaho; Ricks College, 
Idaho; Southern Branch of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho; George Williams College, 
Illinois; Evanston Collegiate Institute, 
Illinois; Spring Arbor Seminary and 
Junior College, Michigan; Scottsbluff 
Junior College, Nebraska; Pace Insti- 
tute, New York; Packard Business Col- 
lege, New York; A. M. Chesbrough 
Seminary, New York; Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, Pennsylvania; 
Weber College, Utah; and Westminster 
College, Utah. 

What has been the experience of 
these junior colleges with this group of 
American-born young people who have 
found themselves in a particularly diffi- 


cult situation now that the United 
States is at war with the country of 
their ancestors? What was the quality 
of their work? How did they fit in 
personally and socially with the other 
students? What was the attitude of 
the other students? Of the faculty? 
Of the townspeople? Were any serious 
problems of adjustment involved? 
Would more Japanese students of the 
same type be welcome? 


In order to secure direct testimony on 
these questions, the editor during the 
summer asked them of the admin- 
istrative head of each of the institutions 
named above. A frank statement for 
publication was requested from him or 
from some qualified member of his 
staff. Ten significant replies which 
should be of great interest to our 
readers are given below.* 


Phoenix Junior College, Arizona 


In the last three years we have had 
twelve Japanese students. These, with- 
out exception, have been very high type 
persons. They are excellent students, 
serious about their work, and splendid 
in their attitude toward school and to- 
ward other members of the student 
body. 

During the evacuation procedure of 
the Spring of 1942 quite a number of 
the students then enrolled were required 
to drop because of living in restricted 
areas. 

Three of our young Japanese stu- 
dents graduated with last year’s class, 
Yoshiyuki Motoyoshi, Mariyo Mary 


*In this connection it may be well to refer 
to Professor Richardson’s article in the 
Journal a year ago, “Nisei Evacuees—Their 
Challenge to Education,” and to the editorial 
oe na upon it. (September 1942, pp. 4, 
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Nakano, and Makoto Paul Sagawa. 
Since the graduation exercises were held 
in the city, they were forbidden to 
attend the commencement. The only 
reaction I had to the granting of their 
diplomas im absentia was criticism on 
the part of people who thought the 
college had forbidden them to attend. 
This, of course, was not true; the mili- 
tary authorities prevented their attend- 
ance. 


I am happy to say that our experience 
with these young students has taught 
us to regard them as fine, promising, 
loyal young people. In discussing the 
war with them, I find their attitude not 
unlike that of any other young people 
of their age. 

H. B. Wyman, Dean 


Boise Junior College, Idaho 


Miss Midori Nishizaki was enrolled 
in the home economics curriculum. In 
scholarship she was below average but 
showed that she was making some prog- 
ress, and I believe that she will return 
next year. She was regular and prompt 
in attendance and worked hard. 


Midori seemed to be popular among 
the girls and served on various com- 
mittees in student affairs. I believe that 
she was always treated with considera- 
tion by the other girls and made friends. 
The faculty admired her for her per- 
severance and effort. She always 
seemed happy and I believe that she 
had a good home with a prominent 
family in Boise, where she worked for 
room and board. I would say that 
there were no serious problems of ad- 
justment in this case. Midori was shy 
rather than aggressive, but met people 
well. 


We had another Japanese girl, Yoneko 
Tajitsu, who enrolled during the winter 
and spring terms for a course in General 
Physics. She was the only girl in her 


class and did good work, receiving B 
and C respectively for the two terms’ 
work. I believe that she has an un- 
usually good mind and we hope that 
she will return next year. 

We have had a number of inquiries 
from other Japanese young people, and 
where they can qualify, we shall wel- 
come them as students here. 

Mary T. HERSHEY, Registrar 


Southern Branch, University of Idaho* 


The evacuated Japanese students en- 
rolled in the Southern Branch, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, have, on the whole, been 
well received. Upon their arrival many 
students raised the questions: ‘““Why are 
they here?” “If they are loyal citizens, 
why aren’t they in the army or subject 
to call like the rest of us?” But in only 
a few isolated cases has there been any 
expression of real resentment or bitter- 
ness toward their being admitted. 


*In order to get as complete a picture as 
possible of the pattern of adjustment of these 
students to our campus and community, the 
writer had personal conferences with the 
following: 

The three Japanese young women evacuees 
enrolled. 

Three of the 22 
enrolled. 

Two Japanese young women enrolled who 
are not evacuees: one, a native-born Japanese 
of this community; the other, a native of a 
neighboring state who could not return to 
the University of California, but who is not 
an evacuee. 

Three Caucasian men students, each living 
in one of our three dormitories for men 
where the Japanese evacues were housed, and 
each enrolled in the Division of Pharmacy, 
the Division in which most of the men 
evacues are enrolled. One of these students 
was also Student Body President. 

One woman student from the women’s 
dormitory who had served in the capacity of 
House Manager in the wing in which two of 
the women evacuees were housed. This stu- 
dent was a senior in the Division of Pharmacy. 

Three faculty members were also inter- 
viewed: a member of the faculty of the 


Japanese men evacues 


Division of Pharmacy, the Director of Ath- 
letics, and the Social Director of the Student 
Union Building. 


+. 
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Scholastically, these students have 
made a very good adjustment. All are 
considered good students who are 
thorough and conscientious about their 
academic work. Their ability, of course, 
varies with the individual, but all have 
earned above minimum requirements 
for the securing of a Junior College 
Certificate or the Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Pharmacy, and one has main- 
tained a straight ‘‘A”’ average. 


Socially, their adjustment has not 
been as satisfactory. The Japanese men 
evacues particularly have been criticized 
for cliquing together in classes and 
laboratories, in registration lines, dur- 
ing free periods on campus, and in one 
of the men’s dormitories in particular. 
Many students have called attention to 
the difference in adjustment between the 
Japanese men living in our regular men’s 
hall and those living in the cooperative 
hall. Those in the first hall cliqued 
together, not only to the exclusion of the 
Caucasians as friends, but actually 
locked their doors against them. In 
the cooperative hall the Japanese stu- 
dents mingled very well and seemed 
anxious to make new friends and to 
avoid any appearance of being cliquish. 
It is the opinion of the Caucasian stu- 
dent interviewed who was a resident of 
this hall that the excellent adjustment 
of the group in the cooperative hall as 
compared to the poor adjustment in 
the other hall was owing primarily to 
the difference in the personalities of the 
individual Japanese students, and to the 
fact that the men in the cooperative hall 
were more wholehearted in their ac- 
ceptance of the Japanese. 


In connection with this noticeable 
difference in the adjustment of two 
groups in two of our men’s halls, an 
interesting observation was made by 
both non-evacuee Japanese young 
women interviewed, because both feel 


the Japanese evacuated from Seattle 
make a much better social adjustment 
than those evacuated from California, 
the former group having a better com- 
mand of English, being more accustomed 
to mingling with Caucasians, apparently 
as a group being more extroverted. 


Most persons on our campus feel the 
women have made a much better ad- 
justment socially than the men. There 
is little or no tendency to form a clique, 
and they have become very well liked. 
The question might be raised as to 
whether this would be true if there 
were twenty rather than three women 
evacuees. 


In the community there are some- 
what conflicting opinions concerning 
their social adjustment. Several of the 
evacues have spoken of their interest 
in the young people’s organizations in 
local churches. They feel they have 
been received into the Roger Williams 
Club and the Wesley Foundation with 
more genuine acceptance than anywhere 
else in the community. Several attend 
these meetings and church regularly. 


None of the evacuated Japanese stu- 
dents has experienced any discourtesy 
either on the campus or in the com- 
munity. They have found it difficult, 
except in a few cases, to find employ- 
ment off-campus, but have expected this 
and do not feel it is any reflection on 
the community. Most feel they have 
been better received on the campus and 
in the community than they anticipated. 


Several have been employed on cam- 
pus. In one or two instances this has 
resulted in some resentment by students 
who did not know that students qualified 
for certain work in the Division of 
Pharmacy, and also eligible from the 
standpoint of need according to NYA 
requirements, were to be found only 
among the Japanese. 
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The part-time employment rating of 
the Japanese employed on the campus 
has been comparable to that of the 
Caucasian students. A few of the 
Japanese have not proved satisfactory, 
the criticism being unreliability. This 
criticism has also been made of some 
Caucasian employees. 

When asked if they thought it ad- 
visable to admit an increased number 
of evacuated Japanese to the university, 
all persons interviewed, with the ex- 
ception of one, said they thought any 
increase in numbers, particularly of men, 
would be unwise. It was feared the 
tendency to clique together on campus 
and in the community would make their 
presence conspicuous. A conspicuously 
large group might develop outward ex- 
pressions of resentment not now present, 
particularly as 450 V-12 Navy students 
have recently come to our campus. 


It would seem that the adjustment of 
these students has been both group and 
individual, group attitudes and indi- 
vidual personality traits having con- 
tributed alike to the reaction of the 
Caucasians to this group and to the 
adjustment of the individual Japanese 
student to campus and community life. 
Both Japanese and Caucasians feel the 
experiment has worked out much better 
than either group had expected. 

EsTHER Brown, Dean of Women 


Colorado Woman’s College 


Colorado has had many Japanese 
through the years, and while the public 
is not as prejudiced as the Californians 
appear to be, we do not have all the 
goodwill we should have. 


Colorado Woman’s College was one 
of the first colleges to offer special con- 
sideration to Japanese students. We 
have had no serious problems or mal- 
adjustments of any kind, but we have 
become convinced that for the best in- 
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terests of the Japanese young women 
themselves, we should limit our enroll- 
ment to a number which we can absorb 
satisfactorily in the student body. For 
this reason, we have declined many 
applications from Japanese students this 
summer. Excepting one girl who grad- 
uated, the others are returning this fall 
and I am sure that we shall have no 
difficulty whatever. We are receiving 
one new student. 


We are concerned in limiting the 
number of dormitory students in par- 
ticular because they live in such close 
intimacy. We probably will enroll sev- 
eral non-resident Japanese students. 
The attitude of our students, our fac- 
ulty, and the community is so far en- 
tirely satisfactory. The Japanese girls 
are inclined to isolate themselves, but 
we made some progress in this respect. 
The slight restrictions do not please our 
Japanese students, of course, but our 
judgment has dictated the policy. 

J. E. Hucuincson, President 


Scottsbluff Junior College, Nebraska 


The five Nisei students who attended 
our school this past year were un- 
usually fine students. All of them 
ranked in the upper quarter and one of 
them, John Okada, was a straight “A”’ 
student. These students fitted in per- 
sonally and socially with our other stu- 
dents, who took them more or less for 
granted. This may be due to the fact 
that there are a large number of Jap- 
anese in this locality. Faculty mem- 
bers were glad to have such excellent 
students in.their classes and I know of 
no instance in which there was friction 
between these students and other stu- 
dents, faculty, or townspeople. There 


were no problems of adjustment in- 
volved. Perhaps we had an unusually 
fine group but I am sure they are loyal 
Americans as demonstrated by the fact 
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that the three boys immediately came 
to me for advice on learning it was 
possible for them to enlist in the army. 
Acting on my advice they arranged for 
enlistment as soon as school was out. 
One of the girls wrote an English theme 
on “What We Americans Will Do to 
Those Japanese” and read it in English 
class. Any other Nisei of this type 
would be welcome to come to school 
here. 
WaAyNE W. JoHNSON, Dean 


Spring Arbor Junior College, Michigan 


Our experience with Miss Yuriko 
Watanabe, Japanese student from the 
McGehee (Arkansas) Relocation Proj- 
ect, was highly satisfactory. She proved 
to be an alert and capable student, 
achieving a scholastic record of above 
average grade. 

Miss Watanabe lived in our woman’s 
dormitory and was received there with- 
out reserve. This was true also of the 
attitude of the entire student body and 
the community. The young woman’s 
winning personality played a large part 
in her favorable reception. 

We would welcome more Japanese 
students like this one. If present plans 
are carried out, we shall have from 
six to eight on our campus for the 
coming school year. 

LeRoy M. LowELt, President 


Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
Pennsylvania 


Our experience with a Nisei student 
has been beneficial in every respect. 
The student we have, June Lucille 
Suzuki, was recommended to us by the 
National Student Relocation Council. 
As Miss Suzuki is a member of the 
Episcopalian Church, the National 
Council of that church has granted her 
$450 a year to make possible her at- 
tendance here. We have given her a 


dining room job to make up the differ- 
ence between the Episcopalian grant 
and our own costs. 

Miss Suzuki graduated at the El 
Monte, California, High School in the 
upper tenth of her class and was at- 
tending the University of California at 
Los Angeles at the time of the evacua- 
tion of all Japanese, including citizens, 
from California. She has, from the be- 
ginning, been anxious to be a laboratory 
technician. 

Before she arrived at Scranton-Key- 
stone, we had our usual assembly of 
entering February students and the 
students were given full details of Miss 
Suzuki’s expected arrival and were re- 
quested to make a special effort to see 
that she early became a part of our 
student body. The result of this was 
that for some days before she actually 
arrived, a committee of women students 
met all incoming buses on which she 
might arrive to see that she received an 
immediate welcome. 


Miss Suzuki herself is a charming 
person and immediately became an in- 
tegral part of the student body. She 
has done exceptionally well with her 
studies and with the job we had as- 
signed in our dining room. 

We had announced her impending 
arrival in the local newspapers and had 
asked some of the leaders in our com- 
munity to take an interest in her. The 
result has been that she has probably 
received more special invitations to 
community affairs than any other stu- 
dent and especially has she been cor- 
dially welcomed by the local members 
of the clergy. 


No problems of adjustment have been 
encountered whatsoever and we should 
welcome more of the Nisei evacuee stu- 
dents. Further, we believe we are con- 
tributing substantially to the war effort 
by evidencing our faith in this particu- 
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lar American citizen, who because of 
the accident of birth has been placed 
in a temporarily unfavorable position. 
Miss Suzuki herself is exceedingly proud 
of her American citizenship and she has 
probably done something toward teach- 
ing other students to value their citizen- 
ship; she is a loyal American in every 
sense; and she has displayed consider- 
able gratitude for the evidences of 
friendship on the part of her fellow 
students and faculty. 

Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, President 


A. M. Chesbrough Seminary, New York 


If the experience of Chesbrough Sem- 
inary with Japanese students of Ameri- 
can birth is typical, there can be no 
doubt as to the wisdom of the War 
Location Authority in releasing these 
young people to continue their educa- 
tion; and furthermore, there can be 
little doubt but that these students are 
thoroughly Americanized American cit- 
izens. 

It was with considerable trepidation 
that Chesbrough Seminary admitted 
these six students, for we had never 
before enrolled any Japanese students, 
in fact, no Orientals for many years. 
However, we believed that the Christian 
missionary spirit which had been fos- 
tered here for a long time when put to 
the practical test would meet that test. 
And it did. 


The students and faculty all re- 
sponded nobly, and for a time we were 
fearful that we might be too hospitable 
—to the point of lionizing the new- 
comers, who, though at first somewhat 
overcome by the cordiality of their 
welcome, soon adapted themselves to 
the group and became accepted mem- 
bers of the school family. 

The local community responded simi- 
larly with but one or two exceptions, 
and in those cases the prejudice was 


broken down as soon as these people 
became personally acquainted with just 
one of the six Nisei. 


The students we have seem to us 
to be similar in abilities to the rank 
and file of other American students, 
for their grades fall largely within the 
B and C levels, with a few A’s, some 
D’s, but fortunately no failures this 
year, the six students having a grade 
point average of 1.1 (counting A’s 3 
points, B’s 2, and C’s 1). It should be 
said, however, that all these students 
were handicapped by late registration, 
else their records might have shown 
up even better, for all of them manifest 
unusual diligence and application to 
duty. 

No special difficulties have been en- 
countered, except that some types of 
labor available about our plant and on 
our school farm were unfamiliar and 
undesirable to some of these students, 
but they did not refuse to do what our 
other students do to help maintain 
themselves. 


As a whole, our experience with these 
people has been most gratifying. We 
are admitting others this coming year. 


Howarp E. Uppyke, Dean 


Packard School, New York 


Miss Lily Y. Mukai is the second 
Japanese student of American birth to 
be enrolled in the Packard School dur- 
ing the past year. Miss Teru Tajitsu 
entered the school in April 1942 and 
after several months of attendance in 
the Day Sessions, left school to take a 
position. She was recently graduated 
from the Evening Sessions, to which 
she had transferred. 


Miss Mukai entered in February and 
is still in attendance. Her work is 
excellent and she fits in well personally 
and socially with the other students, as 
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did her predecessor. She has been 
student assistant in the library during 
the past six months. So far as I am 
able to find out, there have been no 
particular problems of adjustment neces- 
sary between her and the other students 
and faculty members. This may, of 
course, be due to the intensive program 
of our type of school, and the fact that 
we have no problems of residence. It 
may also be affected by the presence of 
various nationals in our student body. 


In September we are expecting an- 
other American-born student of Jap- 
anese ancestry, who, we feel confident, 
will be just as congenial and successful 
as the others we have had. 

Louis A. Rice, Principal 


Pace Institute, New York 


Three students of Japanese ancestry 
were enrolled at the Institute during the 
past year. They were Lewis Y. Mat- 
suoka, who came to us from the Santa 
Anita Assembly Center, Arcadia, Cal- 
ifornia; Midori Grene Shimanouchi, 
who came from the Topaz Relocation 
Center in Utah; and Verniece Yoshiye 
Kawasaki, who came from the Tule 
Lake Project, Newell, California. 


Mr. Matsuoka had studied shorthand 
previously and qualified for admission 
to the School of Shorthand Reporting, 
evening division. He completed the 
first semester with excellent ratings and 
would have continued but for the fact 
that the war made it necessary for the 
Institute to curtail the shorthand re- 
porting courses in the spring term. 


Miss Shimanouchi was a student in 
the School of Secretarial Practice, eve- 
ning division. She had attended a junior 
college before coming East. She had 
no commercial instruction and was ad- 
mitted, therefore, to the beginning class 
in shorthand and typewriting. She 


finished her first semester’s subjects of 
shorthand and typewriting with excel- 
lent ratings and she expects to continue. 


Miss Kawasaki had studied short- 


-hand previously and was admitted with 


advanced standing in the School of 
Shorthand and Secretarial Practice, 
evening division. She attended until 
the end of the term but has decided to 
register in another institution in the 
fall term for studies of a different 
nature. 


The young people who came to us 
had no difficulty whatever in fitting 
into the school environment personally 
as well as socially and there was no 
indication on the part of the other stu- 
dents that these students were any- 
thing but welcome. The same attitude 
was evident among the faculty. As 
far as our experience shows, there was 
no adjustment problem whatever and 
we shall be very happy to welcome 
other Japanese students of the same 
type who could profit from the courses 
offered at Pace Institute. 


It may be of interest to you to know 
that one of these students, Miss Shiman- 
ouchi, impressed me so favorably from 
the outset that she was offered a position 
in my office where she meets students, 
parents, and people interested in our 
courses as well as callers generally who 
come to the office. She has a great deal 
of poise and knows how to handle even 
the most difficult situation with which a 
person “on the receiving line” in a 
Dean’s Office might be confronted. We, 
here in the office, are very fond of her 
and hope she will stay with us for a 
long time. I might say also that while 
she had had no office experience she 
had no difficulty in taking hold of the 
various jobs assigned to her and follow- 
ing through with rapidity and accuracy. 

A.ice OttuN, Dean 
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Adult Education at Sacramento 
J. E. CARPENTER 


N intelligent electorate was impor- 

tant before the war, is more impor- 
tant now, and will be essential to the con- 
tinuation of American democracy in a 
brittle world following the cessation of 
fighting. Preparation for the postwar 
world is a present problem for the ed- 
ucator, especially the one concerned with 
adult education. This becomes one of 
the present purposes of the program 
of adult education, and _ discussion 
groups, forums, and radio broadcasts 
keyed to this purpose. 

Rehabilitation following the war will 
be primarily a problem of vocational 
education, either in terms of preparatory 
or re-training classes. Preparation to 
face this responsibility is a part of the 
present purpose of the Adult Division of 
Sacramento Junior College. Experience 
gained during recent months in war 
work preparation has laid the foun- 
dation as to methods for such a pro- 
gram.' Adjustability of staff and 
facilities which has been developed in 
these months will aid in meeting the 
problems of the later period of occupa- 
tional upheaval. 


The foundation of a worldwide order 
of freedom and co-operation will be 
worldwide communications, worldwide 
understandings, worldwide economic 
planning, worldwide political and mili- 


Joun E. CARPENTER, who received his M.A. 
degree from the University of California, is 
well qualified by experience to write on adult 
education—he has been active in that phase 
of education for over twenty years, and is at 
present Director of Sacramento Evening Junior 
College, California, which has the largest adult 
enrollment of any junior college in the United 
States. Mr. Carpenter served as the director 
of the Adult Education Workshop at Mills 
College in 1942. 


tary controls, worldwide conceptions of 
citizenship. Thorough and continuing 
education through adulthood is the sine 
qua non for such global conceptions. 
Here is a logical function and a chal- 
lenge for every adult education program 
operating under the aegis of junior col- 
lege administration. Nothing that can 
be easily conceived would make a more 
vital or lasting contribution to the per- 
petuation of peace after we win the war. 


Provision for Adult Education 


California school law ‘makes by far 
the most liberal provisions for the edu- 
cation of adults under public school 
auspices of any state of the union. As 
to finance, these provisions permit costs 
for such education to be met by federal, 
state, or local subsidies, or partially by 
tuition fees, or by any combination of 
these four sources. As to scope of the 
program, there are essentially no re- 
strictions except such as local governing 
boards care to impose. As to teaching 
personnel, a very liberal policy of cre- 
dentialling persons qualified to lead 
adult groups is administered by the 
state department of education. As to 
local administration, such programs can, 
and historically have been, administered 
through the elementary school unit, the 
high school, or the junior college. State 
aid is given on the basis of student hours 
of attendance at the same rate (per 
unit of attendance) as for regular stu- 
dents in the same school segment. Thus, 
when administered as a phase of an 
elementary school district, the per hour 
rate of state aid is on that basis, the 


1J. E. Carpenter, “Role of the Junior Col- 
lege—Adult Education,” California Journal 
Education (February, 1943) 
18:2. 
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lowest rate paid by the state. On the 
high school level this rate is considerably 
higher, while on the basis of junior 
college status, the highest rate of state 
aid is provided. This is the first ad- 
vantage of having educational programs 
for adults conducted by junior college 
districts. 

Second evident advantage for the 
adult program under junior college 
auspices is the type of plant, facilities, 
and faculty available. Wherever an 
adequate junior college organization 
exists, it normally excels in all these 
respects any elementary or high school 
in the area, so far as ability to meet the 
needs of adult students is concerned. 
In addition, it is possible under the 
credentialling system to draw into the 
college, for the purpose of instruction 
of adults, any local elementary or high 
school teachers or others to supplement 
the regular college faculty. 

The California school law provision 
under which adults are enrolled in the 
junior college, either in regular or 
special classes, follows: 

Each junior college shall provide for the 
education of pupils in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades and for the education of 


such adults and minors as may properly be 
admitted but who are not classifiable by grade. 


The provision controlling the content 
of instruction which may be offered 
follows: 

The course of study for two-year junior 
colleges shall be designed to fit the needs of 
pupils of the thirteenth and fourteenth grade 

. and such courses of instruction as may 
be deemed necessary to provide for the civic 


and liberal education of the citizens of the 
community. 


Advantages of Junior College for Adults 


Historically, publicly supported edu- 
cation for adults in California has pro- 
gressed successively upward from the 
elementary level, through that of the 
high school, to that of the junior college. 


In passing, it should be noted and per- 
haps emphasized that the various seg- 
ments of the public school system, 
kindergarten, elementary, junior high 
school, high school, senior high school, 
junior college, university, have been 
organized distinctly on the basis of 
varying educational needs in accordance 
with physical, mental, and social growth 
of minors. Into none of these categories 
does the educational need of the adult 
fit. Whichever institution sets out to 
meet the educational need of adults 
must necessarily modify its program 
and its procedures from those that are 
normal to its function, if it is to succeed 
even tolerably well. 

Because, of all these institutions 
excepting the university, the junior col- 
lege is designed normally to meet the 
needs of students nearest to adulthood, 
it should be able, with the least diffi- 
culty, to make the necessary adjustment 
to provide a satisfactory educational 
program for adults. Because it is 
closer to community life than is the 
university, it should be able to interpret 
the needs of its citizens more easily and 
hence more readily provide an adequate 
program of adult education than even 
the university could do. This advantage 
is enhanced by its proximity to the other 
local units of the public education system 
and its consequent ability easily to draw 
upon the personnel or plant of these 
institutions to round out its offerings 
to local adults. 


Development in Sacramento 


Education for adults in Sacramento 
was instituted in the Franklin Elemen- 
tary School when evening classes were 
organized there to teach English to 
Chinese in 1872. This was eighteen 
years after the first public school was 
opened in Sacramento in 1854. Only 
elementary classes were conducted for 
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many years, eventuating in an Elemen- 
tary Night School with full-time prin- 
cipal and teachers which gave diplomas 
of graduation from the eighth grade. 


Special evening classes connected with 
Sacramento High School followed, with 
a “Principal of the Night School” ad- 
ministering both these special classes 
and the elementary school already or- 
ganized. This organization continued 
until 1929, when all elementary classes 
were discontinued, the whole program 
being conducted as “Special Evening 
Classes’ of Sacramento Day High 
School. In 1932 Sacramento Evening 
High School was organized, and issued 
high school diplomas during the years 
1934 to 1940 inclusive. The number 
of adults who took courses for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the high school diploma 
was always, however, a very small frac- 
tion, probably never more than 5 per 
cent of those enrolled. 


In 1938 special day and evening 
classes for adults were organized in 
Sacramento Junior College (day) as 
the Adult Division of the Junior College, 
and administered in very close relation- 
ship with the Evening High School and 
the special day and evening classes for 
adults of the day high schools. The 
total program grew very large and met 
many diverse adult needs, from classes 
in English and citizenship for foreign 
born to highly technical and advanced 
courses in highway engineering hardly 
to be found in any university graduate 
school. The financing structure was 
designed to take advantage of state and 
federal subsidies, but a small tuition fee 
was charged in some classes. However, 
the structure was complicated and in 
1940 was abandoned in favor of or- 
ganizing all classes for adults as the 
Adult Division, Sacramento Junior 


College. In 1942, for practical reasons, 


a part of the program was separated 
from the Adult Division and the Sacra- 
mento Evening Junior College was also 
set up. 


Thus at the present time all adult 
students in Sacramento are enrolled 
either in Sacramento Junior College, 
Adult Division, or in Sacramento Even- 
ing Junior College. In common under- 
standing of the terms, subject matter 
of classes may be of elementary, second- 
ary, or of college level. This has no 
bearing whatever upon the legitimacy 
of such instruction. Indeed, it is a 
question for debate why the English 
language, studied for daily use by an 
alien who normally speaks Italian, 
should be considered of elementary 
grade, when Italian, studied for what- 
ever purpose it may be by an English- 
speaking American student, is commonly 
granted collegiate rating. 


Organization for Adult Classes 


In conformity with practices in 
dealing with education for adults for 
some ten years past, the college provides 
classes for this group throughout most 
of the calendar year. Thus a summer 
term of ten weeks is opened immediately 
after the end of the regular spring term 
in May or June. All terms for adults 
are shortened to eight, ten, or twelve 
weeks each. This makes for flexibility, 
provides frequent “starting points” for 
students who wish to commence classes 
at various seasons, and simplifies the 
offering of “short courses,” a very de- 
sirable feature especially in connection 
with wartime programs. It becomes 
feasible to combine two consecutive 
short terms to form a semester of nor- 
mal length for continuing classes or- 
ganized in conformity with regular col- 
lege procedure in those subjects and 
for those persons concerned with credit 
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and the satisfaction of requirements for 
the Associate in Arts degree (the Cali- 
fornia legal recognition for completion of 
prescribed two-year curricula). 


Present Types of Classes 


During the past two years and up to 
the present the emphasis in program 
has shifted heavily to courses concerned 
with the war effort, either in terms of 
occupational training or training for 
voluntary assistance to local, state, or 
national programs directly concerned 
with furthering the national purposes. 
First in point of time came full-time 
short courses preparing for mechanical 
trades for men and women to be em- 
ployed in shipyards, airplane factories, 
and as army civilian employees. Next 
in time and importance were part-time 
(mostly evening) classes preparing al- 
ready employed persons to enter the 
armed services. These courses were and 
are largely technical and include mathe- 
matics and science courses related to 
navigation and similar occupations. A 
wide group of courses*in the commer- 
cial field has served to prepare for 
prompt employment a very large number 
of untrained persons or those whose 
background of training and experience 
was too far in the past to make them 
fit the present heavy needs for such 
workers. Included in this type of 
courses have been full-time short courses 
related to specific job needs for civilian 
workers in the armed services, and 
given to employed (civil service) per- 
sonnel only. In other words, the services 
recruited acceptable workers first, who 
were thereafter given such short-course 
training by the college during their first 
weeks of employment. 

For volunteer service in the war 
program some ten thousand persons 
have completed a basic training course 
and elementary first aid training given 


by the college. Many hundreds also 
completed advanced courses in first aid 
and specialized service courses for fire 
wardens, incident officers, gas defense 
workers and the like. 

While the normal program of adult 
education has been heavily curtailed 
for the duration, there is a healthy core 
of courses in citizenship (for natural- 
ization), mathematics, history, science, 
languages, English, and vocational sub- 
jects of many kinds, all of which carry 
through this period and meet needs 
which remain through abnormal as well 
as normal periods. 

Purposes of Education for Adults 

In all discussion of purposes of the col- 
lege in its program of education for 
adults, the criteria are the respective 
purposes of the adults themselves in 
coming to the college for service. The 
single purpose of the college is to provide 
all means within its power to permit 
these adult students to achieve their 
diverse purposes. In doing so the col- 
lege utilizes its staff, its plant, its equip- 
ment, all its facilities, normally in terms 
of a large number of discrete courses, 
each serving a distinct educational func- 
tion for a group of citizens whose per- 
sistence of attendance is the proof 
of satisfaction of their felt needs. The 
junior college is taking its place beside 
the other segments of the great American 
system of public education in showing 
itself ready and adequate, within the 
limits of the facilities which have been 
provided for its use, to meet the heavy 
patriotic responsibility for training our 
citizenry for the new and compelling 
duties of new and terrible times. 


Types of Adult Students Served 


The student body in a program for 
adults in war days is a colorful miscel- 


2J. E. Carpenter, “Adult Education and 
Civilian Defense,’’ Adult Education Bulletin, 
(February, 1943) 7:3. 
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lany representing the complete American 
melting pot. Together with the local 
citizen with high sense of civic duty 
who leads in the civilian defense pro- 
gram or similar civic activity of a local 
or national significance there is the col- 
ored man in uniform stationed at a local 
post who had never before last year 
been more than a hundred miles from 
his place of birth. There is the foreign- 
born local resident who suddenly has 
a new sense of the supreme value of 
American citizenship and comes for aid 
in his effort to acquire it. There is the 
young man or woman in uniform; there 
are the young people about to go into 
uniform; there is the second-generation 
citizen of foreign parentage with a 
renewed purpose to serve his country, 
his community, his family, and himself, 
who appreciates the need for higher 
qualifications than he possesses to make 
that service efficient. There are house- 
wives who have not, for years, faced 
employment conditions in industry, com- 
merce, or other general occupation. 
All these find assistance to their efforts 
to learn in the junior college properly 
organized best to supply that assistance. 


INQUIRY-ENROLLMENT STUDY 


A decrease in proportion of enroll- 
ments to inquiries in a representative 
group of privately controlled junior 
colleges is shown by the annual survey 
compiled last spring by the Venable- 
Brown Company, the well-known school 
and college advertising firm of Cincin- 
nati. The study shows that 3,292 in- 
quiries received by the reporting 
group of junior colleges in 1941-42 re- 
sulted in 118 enrollments, or 3.6 per 
cent. For the two previous years the 
corresponding percentages were 4.2 for 
1939-40 and 5.4 for 1940-41. Bruce 


W. Brown, president of the company, 


notes that “‘the number of enrollments 
from inquiries received during the sum- 
mer months was considerably greater 
than that of any similar period during 
the year.” 


UNITY IN NEW JERSEY 

A unified presentation of junior col- 
lege philosophy, combined with detailed 
information on each junior college in 
New Jersey, is found in the new pub- 
lication, New Jersey Junior Colleges, 
issued cooperatively by six junior col- 
leges located at Camden, Cranford, 
Long Branch, Rutherford, Teaneck, and 
West Long Branch. 

The “foreword” by Robert H. Morri- 
son, State Supervisor of Junior Colleges, 
summarizes the history of the junior 
college movement in the country and 
states its four principal functions. 
“Why I Am Attending a Junior College” 
is presented through abstracts of state- 
ments made by junior college students 
at the 1940 meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. “Prin- 
ciples Fundamental in the Junior Col- 
lege Curriculum” is adapted from the 
Association’s monograph, Why Junior 
College Terminal Education? ‘The 
Philosophy of Semiprofessional Educa- 
tion in Junior Colleges” by William H. 
Snyder, Director Emeritus of Los 
Angeles City College, is taken from the 
same volume. 

Each of the cooperating junior col- 
leges has a separate section for a picture 
of its main building and information 
concerning equipment, curriculum, cal- 
endar, and other pertinent features. 


The mass of the population should 
end their formal education with junior 
college—Robert M. Hutchins, in Uni- 
versity Review. 
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Psychology—In the War and After 


LOUISE OMWAKE 


The Association’s Committee on Psychology in Junior Colleges was appointed by President 
Miller in May 1941, with the following personnel: Miss Louise Omwake, Centenary Junior 
College, New Jersey, chairman; Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Junior College of Connecticut; A. G. 
Breidenstine, Hershey Junior College, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Florence M. Johnson, Schuylkill 
Undergraduate Center, Pennsylvania; Adolph M. Koch, Essex Junior College, New Jersey; 
Benjamin Burack, Carl Schurz Evening Junior College, Illinois; Clayton Gerken, Rochester 
Junior College, Minnesota; W. A. Owings, Spartanburg Junior College, South Carolina; I. W. 
Stam, Northern Montana College, Montana; and Henry T. Tyler, Sacramento Junior College, 
California. Several investigations were outlined and some work done toward their completion. 
(For earlier reports see Junior College Journal, March 1942, p. 408; and May 1943, p. 452). 
With the outbreak of war, however, it seemed desirable to shift the emphasis to wartime 
conditions and adjustments. During the past year the Committee has been chiefly engaged 
in securing up-to-the-minute, pertinent “facts and figures on the uses of psychology in war” 
from a group of outstanding psychologists in key positions. The Committee felt that such 
data would be particularly helpful in adapting junior college courses to wartime conditions, 
and in furnishing more general information concerning the psychological aspects of warfare. 
This information will be of value not only to instructors in psychology but also to admin- 
istrators and to faculty members whose primary interest may not be in the field of psychology. 
—EDITOR. 


HE CONTENTS of this symposium training students to face the unique 

were made possible by statements problems which war produces. 
from 21 busy psychological specialists, The symposium is divided into three 
most of whom are now in the service of parts for publication in the Juntor Col- 
the government. We are appreciative /ege Journal, Parts I and II being 
of their scientific contributions to the printed in this issue. Part I is an 
war emergency, and of their interest in introduction written by the chairman of 
the role that colleges should play in the Committee on Psychology. 


Part I Introduction—Mr. Abbott of Middletown 


Prior to Pearl Harbor, Mr. Henry Abbotts began to save systematically 
Abbott and his family living on Main for his education. Even the family pet 
Street of Middletown were adequate got his psychological due. The problem 
subject matter for illustrating many of was how to condition the beloved yellow 
the theories of psychology. When Mr. mongrel against reclaiming wads of 
Abbott became an elder in his church chewing gum deposited in public places. 
and later was elected mayor of Middle- In the field of advertising, Mrs. Abbott 
town the social psychologist analyzed was vulnerable, and it was largely her 
his qualities of leadership. Because his idea that the family should purchase 
daughter, Lucy, was quite hard of hear- a Plymouth rather than the usual Chev- 
ing, the Abbotts sought the advice of a_ rolet. She was attracted by an ad with 
child psychologist to help her develop an artistic family appeal and was con- 
normally in her social and educational vinced of her choice upon seeing the 
habits. The school psychologist assured deep blue upholstering and handy gad- 
the family that young John was poten- gets. From 7:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 
tially excellent college material; so the daily the Abbotts provided illustrative 
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material for courses in psychology. The 
Abbotts of Middletown were legion. 
Their problems merited the considera- 
tion of professional psychologists. But 
the Abbotts belonged to the pre-war 
era. 


Suddenly on December 7, 1941, con- 
ditions in the Abbott household changed. 
Their psychological horizons were 
broadened and the problems of their 
personal lives reflected the tremendous 
troubles of a world at war. Local, iso- 
lated demands for adjustment gave place 
to others of universal and life and death 
significance. The subject of leadership 
became international in scope directed 
-toward eventual world government. It 
became a tragic fact that not only the 
occasional deaf child needs attention, 
but that thousands of our strongest and 
most promising young men, and perhaps 
women, will be handicapped for life; 
their limited happiness will depend upon 
psychological and occupational therapy 
to help hands serve for eyes, or to find 
a substitute for hands. Early prediction 
of college ability of the John Abbotts 
is important, but it is more essential 
now to obtain a quick, accurate estimate 
of a man’s multiple traits to determine 
his usefulness in the varied armed forces 
on land, on sea, and in the air. A 
paratrooper, for instance, represents a 
very definite combination of physical 
and mental abilities. His life and the 
cause for which he risks it are dependent 
on the accuracy of the testing techniques 
employed in his selection. 


As junior college instructors of psy- 
chology we have derived our lecture 
material from experiences, observations, 
and reading. Few of us can, from our 
own experiences, prepare students to 
face wartime problems. Furthermore, 
World War II has no parallel in previ- 
ous wars, and little of authentic value 
has yet emerged in printed form to guide 


us. In the classroom we have demon- 
strated illusions, after images, perspec- 
tive, etc. in studying the eye. Now we 
have camoufleurs—those who create de- 
ceptions to fool not only the enemy’s 
eye but his camera as well. Propa- 
ganda, a war inevitability, is being 
studied for its factual and effectual con- 
tent. From a chapter in social psychol- 
ogy it has grown to library proportions 
as an essential war technique enhanced 
by rapid, far-reaching communication. 
The problems of child psychology made 
real by threats of air raids and evacua- 
tion call for psychological preparation 
of children not considered in our courses 
several years ago. 

We have fostered the growth of voca- 
tional and educational guidance for 
girls as well as boys. But we have 
never anticipated the present fact that 
our girls would go from college to in- 
dustrial plants to take their places on 
the assembly line, that they would be 
testing tanks, piloting planes to air 
fields, and as Wacs and Waves replac- 
ing men at military and naval posts. 
We have greater reason now to encour- 
age and equip the thousands of nurses 
who are so desperately needed today. 
On the home front, psychological train- 
ing must build morale among young 
“service” wives through constructive 
war activities. The challenges which 
must be faced demand intellectual and 
emotional reevaluation after an era of 
anti-war education. Our young people 
need guidance in their adjustment. 

Psychiatric cases which develop under 
the physical and emotional strain of 
actual warfare present problems of effi- 
ciency, morale, and finance. Recognition 
of potential neurotics before induction 
is the aim of psychiatrists. Prediction 
having failed, provision for emotional 
outlets through home leave, recreation, 
etc. becomes preventive medicine for 
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the man who is trying desperately to 
become a good soldier. Even home- 
sickness may be cause of dismissal from 
the army. 


Polls of opinion function as eyes and 
ears of the nation as the war effort and 
peace plans mirror the collective wishes 
of a democratic people. While war 
propaganda may direct public opinion, 
the psychologist behind the polls meas- 
ures the effect of national and interna- 
tional events on the man-in-the-street. 
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The peace which will sometime come 
can be a reward for our sacrifices only 
if the leaders, produced largely by col- 
leges, face the psychological facts con- 
cerning racial similarities, promote an 
attitude which is not only tolerant but 
enthusiastic in appreciation of the di- 
verse and fascinating cultures of the 
world, and as leaders, urge the citizens 
of our United States to give generous 
consideration to the psychological as 
well as economic problems of interna- 
tional equality. 


Part II. Comments on General Course in Psychology 


Part II of the Committee’s findings 
is devoted to reports by some of the 21 
leading wartime psychologists on the 
desirable content of the introductory 
course in psychology. Some of their 
remarks are in answer to the question: 

Have you any strong opinions, pro or con, 
concerning the inclusion of the following 
subjects in the general course in psychology 
as illustrative material of such traditional 
topics as emotions, individual differences, in- 
telligence, testing, etc.: Psychological causes 
of the war; racial differences and attitudes; 
use of tests in selection, classification and 
training of the armed forces; preparation of 
children for bombing, evacuation, etc.; per- 
sonal adjustment to war sacrifices, tragedies, 
etc.; industrial psychology for girls? 


Lt. Com. John G. Jenkins, Aviation Psy- 
chology Section, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Navy Department 


My reaction to the inclusion in the 
general course of the special topics 
named is not easy to state. My own 
approach to psychology is that it gains 
by centering its treatment around avail- 
able research and loses as it moves over 
into speculation in the absence of data. 
At the junior college level, I believe 
there is a peculiar danger of making 
psychology appear to the student as 
a generalized armchair approach to com- 
mon problems. 

“Psychological causes of war’ affords 


a good example. If the treatment lies 
in talking about what might cause wars, 
I believe that psychology—and the stu- 
dent—will be harmed. If, on the other 
hand, the topic is tied to existing investi- 
gations of frustration and aggression, 
both sides of the equation have gained. 
In summary, I would say that the in- 
clusion of the topics listed should be 
applauded if they were used to show 
that psychology had begun to develop 
its own characteristic means of research 
in getting at such timely subjects. If 
the same topics were included merely as 
the basis for happy gossip about con- 
ditions underlying current events and 
situations, I should regard their inclu- 
sion as extremely unfortunate both for 
psychology and for the students. 

Lt. Com. C. M. Louttit, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Navy Department 


It appears to me that all of the topics 
listed are extremely pertinent and would 
be well included in any beginning course 
in psychology which made an effort to 
orient itself to the war needs. 


Prof. Florence L. Goodenough, Institute 
of Child Welfare, Univ. of Minnesota 


I do not see how it is really possible 
not to include at least illustrative ma- 
terial taken directly from wartime events 
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and experiences, when the whole subject 
is so constantly in the forefront of every- 
one’s thinking. We are, I suspect, all 
bringing it into our course material 
directly or indirectly, and if that is 
the case it is undoubtedly better to give 
definite consideration to how such ma- 
terial can best be utilized. 

I see two reasons for including topical 
material directly bearing on the war 
in the elementary courses in psychology. 
The first is the mental hygiene aspect. 
Because of the war, we are all finding 
it necessary to make a great many re- 
adjustments in our ways of living and 
thinking. For many there is the addi- 
tional hazard of shock and grief at the 
loss of those dear to them. There are 
questions arising from uncertainty as to 
how one can best contribute personally 
to the war effort, and these questions are 
particularly immediate for young people 
just arriving at military age. Under 
present conditions this includes girls as 
well as boys. 


A second reason for including this 
material is that the world in time of 
war provides a kind of psychological 
laboratory which is never duplicated 
exactly in peacetime. There is already 
accumulating a large amount of psycho- 
logical material of undoubted scientific 
value based upon human reactions to 
wartime situations. Not to make as 
much use as is possible of this material 
would be highly unfortunate, it seems 
to me. 

The suggested list of topics that you 
include all seem to me to have some 
degree of pertinence. Where the em- 
phasis should fall should, I think, be 
left in the hands of the individual in- 
structor, because different classes vary 
in regard to their areas of interest and 
particular needs at the moment. An 
even sounder reason for not defining 
such courses too closely lies in the ex- 


traordinary rapidity with which na- 
tional and international events are shap- 
ing and reshaping. That which would 
be most appropriate and pertinent to- 
day may be replaced tomorrow by a 
topic for which the need of instruction 
is very much greater. A good deal of 
flexibility in deciding upon the precise 
subject matter to be included is, it 
seems to me, essential if the wartime 
material is to serve its maximal purpose. 


Gregory Bateson, Secretary, Council on 
Intercultural Relations 


In regard to the possible inclusion of 
a number of practical war-oriented sub- 
jects in the courses, I personally would 
favor this, provided that the cultural 
aspect is included. I see that one of 
the items proposed is “racial differences 
and attitudes.” The teachers presum- 
ably know that the present orthodox 
view of these differences is that they 
do not exist, or at least that no con- 
vincing evidence for their existence has 
as yet been adduced. It is conceivable 
that racial differences may occur but 
since we know the enormous part that 
learning plays in the determination of 
human behavior, it is evident that until 
our knowledge of human learning has 
advanced much further it will not be 
possible to speculate or generalize about 
innate or racial psychological differences. 


Goodwin Watson, Chief, Analysis Divi- 
sion, Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service, Federal Communications Com- 
mission 

We find it hard to discover psycholo- 
gists with. adequate background in for- 
eign cultures and international rela- 
tions. Current trends toward closer 
contacts with other nations should be 
reflected in a larger emphasis within 
social psychology on such topics as: 
national character, events and opinion, 
propaganda, pressure groups, psychology 
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of leadership, diplomacy, and psychol- 
ogy of social change. 


Lt. Com. Alvin C. Eurich, Officer-in- 
Charge, Standards and Curriculum Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department 


It may be helpful to indicate what 
the varied experience with psychological 
work in the Navy may suggest for junior 
colleges. One thing is apparent at once 
—a real need for more pre-service vo- 
cational guidance. It is important that 
college students who may later enter 
some branch of naval service be real- 
istic with regard to their own capabil- 
ities. By realistic is meant not only an 
awareness of possible aptitudes and 
capabilities on their part but also an 
awareness of the principle that any 
armed service will place a man where 
it needs him most. This lesson is often 
hard to learn unless preparation is given 
for it ahead of time. 


Not only should college students have 
some understanding of their abilities, 
but they should be articulate with re- 
gard to them. Every man or woman, 
whether in an enlisted status or as an 
officer candidate, will be interviewed 
not only once but several times, and 
his ability to speak concisely and clearly 
regarding himself, his experience, and 
his interests will aid not only him but 
also the interviewer. Students should 
be trained to express themselves clearly. 


In thinking of the helpfulness of 
elementary psychology courses to those 
students who may enter the naval serv- 
ice, a division must be made between 
psychological knowledge which will 
make the student more intelligent gen- 
erally regarding himself and other peo- 
ple, and on the other hand, knowledge 
which may be of particular value in 
the naval service. In the former cate- 


gory, one would place such topics as 


mental hygiene, psychological mechan- 
isms, aptitude analysis, and any other 
type of information which will help 
the student to understand his own re- 
actions to situations and people as well 
as to understand the reactions of other 
people to him. The simple elements of 
social psychology stripped of their aca- 
demic verbiage would be a good case 
in point. 

The second category would include 
an understanding of the factors in- 
volved in vision, hearing, and muscular 
coordination. A good deal of a man’s 
chance for effective activity in the Navy 
depends upon good vision and hearing 
and a quick and accurate muscular co- 
ordination. While it is true that a mere 
understanding of these factors will not 
necessarily improve their periormance, 
a comprehension of the pkysiological 
basis of such functions will result in 
more intelligent behavior. This is par- 
ticularly true of vision, where a student 
should be helped specifically to under- 
stand the conditions under which his 
eyes operate most effectively, their 
limitations, and various parts of the 
visual apparatus. More men are refused 
commissions or assignment to special 
enlisted billets because of poor vision 
than for any other single reason. 


Another factor which is particularly 
important to any type of military activ- 
ity is the individual’s ability to grasp 
quickly the salient elements of orders 
and instructions. This is, of course, 
a psychological function even though 
training in this type of judgment and 
analysis may not ordinarily be included 
in elementary psychology courses. If 
some small increment could be added 
to an individual’s ability to grasp the 
highlights of either verbal or written 
instructions, a considerable contribution 
would be made to effective military 
participation. 
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C. L. Shartle, Chief, Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Manning Tables, 
War Manpower Commission 


The topics that you list are satis- 
factory; however, I think you ought 
to include something about the selec- 
tion, training, and adjustment of war 
workers to their industrial jobs. I 
notice that you restrict selection, class- 
ification, and training to the Armed 
Forces. It is possible of course that 
you plan to include the industrial ad- 
justments under “Industrial Psychol- 
ogy for Girls.” 


Leonard W. Doob, Military Intelligence 
Division G-2, War Department General 
Staff 


Two subjects ought to be covered in 
general psychology courses. In the first 
place, great emphasis should be given to 
the problem of motivation. The im- 
pulses which make people behave as 
they do ought to be thoroughly and 
realistically understood as_ concrete 
forces. The test of adequate knowledge 
in this field should be the application 
of principles to specific individuals and 
their problems and an attempt to diag- 
nose and predict behavior. Unless stu- 
dents secure knowledge of this kind 
that is meaningful, they will not be 
equipped with a sound basis for doing 
work that too frequently can be con- 
ceived of abstractly. Then, secondly, 
a knowledge of conventional statistical 
methods should be taught; here the 
usual material seems adequate. 


Specifically, for the type of work I 
have in mind, students should be taught 
how to analyze propaganda. The mod- 
ern techniques of applying statistical 
methods to quantify heterogeneous data 
should be mastered; but at all times 
the limitations of quantification should 
be stressed. Simultaneously, qualitative 


analyses should accompany all statisti- 
cal data of this variety and students 
should be given practice in making in- 
terpretations which spring not only from 
the data themselves but also from a 
variety of other materials which are 
always at hand when propaganda is 
being analyzed. 


The second specific field is that of 
public opinion polling. Here it is neces- 
sary to understand and then evaluate 
critically the conventional methods as 
popularized by Gallup and_ others. 
Much attention should be paid to in- 
structions in interviewing. Since inter- 
viewing, however, is more an art than 
a science, opportunities for actual prac- 
tice should be afforded the students. 
If feasible, real studies of the com- 
munities in which they reside should be 
undertaken so that the students may 
learn the difficulties and the tricks of 
interviewing by actually attempting to 
elicit information from informants. A 
stiff dose of anthropology and general 
ethnological methods is relevant in this 
connection. 


Government officials cannot auto- 
matically employ the results of research 
no matter how sound its methods or 
conclusions. The reports must be writ- 
ten up in terms that can be understood 
by non-psychologists who are actually 
operating in the given field. This means 
that students must acquire the ability 
to write simply and concisely. In addi- 
tion, it is useful to teach students to 
orient their research in such a way that 
its results can actually be utilized. Re- 
sults, therefore, should be accompanied 
by recommendations for action. Since 
it is too easy to recommend actions on 
a fantasy level, it is imperative that 
students be taught to make recom- 
mendations that are related to a real- 
istic operation. If a bit of counter- 
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propaganda, for example, can best be 
executed in a film, students must think 
in terms of an actual scenario and not 
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simply in terms of a film which should 
carry the counter-propaganda idea in 
some form or other. 


Part III. Special Reports from Wartime Psychologists 


Part III will comprise more extensive 
statements quoted directly from lead- 
ing wartime psychologists who describe 
the contributions of their departments 
to the war effort and reconstruction. 
Nineteen different fields of specializa- 
tion have been tapped for information. 
These statements will be published in 
successive issues of the Journal, three 
or four each month during the year, 
beginning with next month’s issue. Fol- 
lowing is a list of authors and titles 
of their contributions: 

Carroll C. Pratt, National Research Council 

—‘Psychology in Relation to War” 
Gordon W. Allport, Society for Psychological 

Study of Social Issues—‘‘Prevention and 

Control of Rumor” 

Walter V. Bingham, War Department—‘“‘Clas- 
sification of Military Personnel” 
Walter V. Bingham, War Department—“‘Army 

Personnel Classification System” 

Marion W. Richardson, War Department— 

“Psychological Testing in the Army” 
Gordon W. Allport, Society for Psychological 

Study of Social Issues—“The ABC’s of 

Scapegoating” 

D. H. Cameron, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion—“Psychology in Industry” 


Arthur W. Kornhauser, National Research 
Council—“Public Beliefs and Desires About 
the War” 

Alvin C. Eurich, Navy Department—“Psy- 
chologists in the Navy” 

John J. Jenkins, Navy Department—“Psy- 
chologists in Naval Aviation” 

Frederic L. Wells, Boston Psychiatric Hos- 
pital: “Selection of Officer Candidates” 
Lois B. Murphy, Society for Psychological 
Study of Social Issues—‘Children in War- 

time” 

Morton A. Seidenfeld, War Department— 
“Training the Handicapped in the Military 
Service” 

Gordon W. Allport, Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues—“Strategy 
and Tactics of Anti-Nazi Propaganda” 

Gregory Bateson, Council on _ Intercultural 
Relations—“Material on Contemporary 
Peoples” 

Margaret Mead, Council on Intercultural Re- 
lations—“Training of Regional Specialists” 

Gregory Bateson, Council on Intercultural Re- 
lations—““Use of Film Material in Study- 
ing People” 

Steuart H. Britt, Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel—“The Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel” 

Walter R. Miles, National Research Council 
—“Coordination of Psychological - Services 
in the National Emergency” 


NEW CENTENARY PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Centenary Junior College June 28, 
Professor Hurst R. Anderson of Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa., was 
elected president to succeed the late 
Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, who died in 
January after having been president 
of the institution for twenty-six years. 

Professor Anderson, who is 39 years 
old, is a native of Ohio, and a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. After 
graduation in 1926 Professor Anderson 
had charge of alumni organization of 


his alma mater and the new student 
office there for three years. In 1929 
he became instructor in English in Alle- 
gheny College, later advancing to as- 
sistant professor, associate professor, 
professor and registrar, and administra- 
tive coordinator. He holds a master’s 
degree from Northwestern University 
and has had graduate work in higher 
education at the University of Chicago. 
In 1940 he received a travelling fellow- 
ship from the General Education Board 
and made an extensive study of a large 
number of colleges and universities. 
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Predicting Success of Transfer Students 
CORNELIUS 


no questions hold a more 
prominent place in the mind of the 
junior college student who is about to 
transfer to some university or college for 
upper division work than the following: 
Will I be successful in my chosen field 
of specialization? What are the chances 
of failure, of “just getting by,” or of 
real success? Will I make a satisfactory 
grade record in competition with the 
students who have already attended the 
institution for two years? 

At the same time the administrators 
of the institutions to which transfers go 
are seeking answers to such questions 
as: What do junior college grades mean 
in terms of probable success after trans- 
fer? When is it justifiable to place a 
transfer on the probationary or dismissal 
list? What are the chances of success 
for a transfer student as compared with 
a native student earning the same grade 
point average (G. P. A.)' in lower div- 
ision work? 

At present, satisfactory means have 
not been developed whereby such prob- 


CorNELIUS H. SIEMENS is assistant professor 
of education at the University of California. 
For the past year he has also worked as 
educational consultant to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration endeavoring to implement the 
program of aviation education in the second- 
ary schools. During the current summer ses- 
sion his main work has concerned the training 
of teachers of aeronautics in the high school. 

The subject of Dr. Siemens’ article is of 
personal interest to him because as a student 
he came to the University of California as a 
junior college transfer in engineering, and no 
one seemed able to advise him concerning the 
probability of success in the University on 
the basis of his junior college record. He took 
his A.B. and M.A. degrees in mathematics, 
and for his dissertation for the Ph.D. degree 
he decided to study the problem of predicting 
academic success of junior college transfers. 
This article is an outgrowth of that study. 
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lems can be solved with dispatch and 
with a high degree of reliability. How- 
ever, a good deal can be done to have 
the answers something more then mere 
opinion or guesswork. The high mortal- 
ity among college students, especially 
those in the more technical and special- 
ized departments, alone demands that 
more reliable and helpful guidance tech- 
niques be developed and employed. The 
trial-and-fail method is altogether too 
costly in time and energy for student 
and institution alike. 


I 


The results of a recent study indicate 
that an improvement in the solution of 
the problem is not impossible. The 
records of 1400 students (including 
native students, state college transfers, 
junior college transfers, and out-of-state 
transfers) majoring in the four engi- 
neering departments in a ten-year period 
(1928-1938) at the University of Cali- 
fornia (at Berkeley) were studied to 
ascertain how well upper division engi- 
neering success could be forecast. The 
term “native student” is derived from 
the definition as first given by Eells? 
and is used to designate all students in 
the engineering departments of the 
University who entered it directly from 
high school and who have completed all 
of their undergraduate work in the one 
institution. Special emphasis was placed 
upon studying the records of the 243 


‘The G. P. A. is the average obtained by 
dividing the number of units into the sum 
of the grade points, where each unit of grade 


“Walter C. Eells, “The Junior College 
Transfer in the University,” in W. M. Proc- 
tor, editor, The Junior College: Its Organiza- 
tion and Administration (Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, Stanford University Press, 
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transfer students coming from large 
California junior colleges, and the 583 
native students, graduating in engineer- 
ing. The grade point average (G. P. A.) 
in all upper division engineering courses 
was chosen as the criterion of success, 
inasmuch as it is only with the junior 
year that most engineering students have 
a program made up entirely of engi- 
neering courses. Furthermore, it is only 
after upper division work has been un- 
dertaken that a serious loss of time 
would result should a student be forced 
to drop out because of scholarship. 


Besides the coefficients between pre- 
dictive factors (Xo-X,) and the criteria 
(X» and X,), the intercorrelations 
among the factors, the mean G. P. A. 
and the standard deviations (S. D.) of 
the various factors and criteria are 
shown. 

The P. E. of the r’s (probable errors 
of the correlation coefficients) in Table I 
were calculated to be approximately .02 
for r between .70 and .90, .04 for r 
between .50 and .70, and .06 for r 
between .30 and .50. Similarly, Table 
II gives the same information concerning 


Table I—CorRRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF PREDICTION FACTORS FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TRANSFER STUDENTS IN ENGINEERING (N=243) 


actor Mean | S.D.0 

(First Semester 

Engineering ) 1.23 .60 
(Physics ) 1.53 65 
(Lower Division) X;5| .62 .62 80 3.79 1.55 46 
(High School Science 44 

& Mathematics) 38 .45 48 £4.44 «59 2.14 


From the high school, junior college, 
and university records of achievements, 
many factors that might serve as pre- 
dictors were selected and tested. To 
indicate how a factor might forecast the 
upper division G. P. A. the zero-order 
correlation coefficient between each 
factor and the success criteria was 
calculated. Knowing the coefficient, a 
prediction of the criterion-from the factor 
can easily be made.* Table I lists the 
factors that proved to be best. 


®See H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology 
and Education. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1939. p. 289-299. 


the native group, which is composed of 
students who have completed all of their 
work at the one institution. The ap- 
proximate value of P. E. of r in Table 
II was .01 for r between .70 and .90, 
.02 for r between .50 and .70, and .03 
for r between .30 and .50. 


In comparing the two groups statisti- 
cally, several interesting observations 
may be made. 


1. The mean G. P. A. in mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and all lower division 
work for the junior college transfers is 
somewhat higher (about .10) than for 
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Table II].—CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF PREDICTION FACTORS FOR NATIVE | 
STUDENTS IN ENGINEERING (N=583) 


Factors Mean | S.D.0 
(First Semester 
Engineering ) 88 ...... 1.24 71 
(Chemistry ) .64 65 .73 1.38 18 
(Lower Division) X;| 85 86 38.81 1.38 
(High School Science 
& Mathematics) 36 35 48 40 43 2.30 | 45 


the native group. The two groups, 
however, have the same average for the 
first semester of engineering work; but 
the junior college transfers obtained a 
higher average in all upper division 
work. This comparison indicates a two- 
fold conclusion: (a) that the junior 
college transfers hold their own aca- 
demically with the native group and, (b) 
that grading standards in the junior 
colleges seem to be about the same as 
those of the university for engineering 
students. 


2. The students in each group have 
a high average in high school science 
and mathematics. This fact is largely 
responsible for the low correlation coef- 
ficient of this factor with the criteria. 
As a single predictor, the high school 
factor was found to have negligible 
value. 


3. The factors taken from the lower 
division work (mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and all lower division courses) 
were found to have appreciably lower 
correlations for the junior college trans- 
fers than for the native group. The 
differences are not great, however, when 


one considers that the transfer group is 
made up of students coming from a 
number of junior colleges. Also each 
junior college transfer student has had 
work in two institutions. 


IT 


Using all the statistical character- 
istics of the junior college transfer group 
given in Table I, prediction equations 
were developed. Briefly, the method 
to develop the equations is an applica- 
tion of the Tolley-Ezekial method‘ of 
handling multiple correlation problems. 
It is a variation of the usual partial 
and multiple correlation technique. The 
procedure involves the calculation of the 
coefficients or weights for the linear 
regression equation by solving simul- 
taneously a set of “normal” equations 
which have been built up on the principle 
of least squares. The process results 
in a formula in which the best possible 
weight has been assigned to each factor 
and yields the best predicted score all 


‘H. R. Tolley and M. J. B. Ezekial, “A 
Method of Handling Multiple Correlation 
Problems,” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association (December, 1932), 18:993- 
1003. 
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the factors combined are susceptible of 
giving. 

First, equations were developed for 
each group coming from a different 
junior college. When all groups were 
put together, however, the set of equa- 
tions for the combined group predicted 
as well as any of the equations for the 
separate groups. The four formulas for 
the combined group are presented in 
Table III. 


Equation No. 1, using factors X2 to 
Xg, was designed to predict the first 
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can be applied just before or just after 
the time of transfer. 


Equation No. 4 was designed to 
predict the G. P. A. in all upper division 
engineering after the student has trans- 
ferred and completed one semester (at 
least 8 units of engineering courses) of 
his upper division work. In addition 
to the factors X2 to X¢, equation No. 4 
uses X, (first semester of upper division 
work) as a prediction factor. 


In equations No. 1 and 2, the G. P. A. 
in the first semester of upper division 


Table III.—PREpDICTION EQUATIONS FOR ENGINEERING TRANSFERS FROM SIX? 
LARGE CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Factor 
Predicted Factors and Coefficients 
Equation|(Upper X1 X2 Xs Xs Xe C of Factor 
Number | vision En- Math. Phy- Chem. Low. H.S. \(Constant)| Predicted 
gineering ) SICS Div. 
1. x, (First | .... 33 04 .24 8.26 32 30 
Sem.) 
2. mer 19 09 06 .35 19 33 
3. xo (All U.} .... 18 05 09 4.43 .26 .26 
D.) 
4, Xo 35 09 03 05 32 38 22 


semester of upper division work (x;). 
It is to be used immediately before 
transfer or just after transfer takes 
place. 


Equation No. 2 is to be used the same 
as No. 1, but it omits factor X¢, the 
high school science and mathematics 


G. P. A., which is sometimes unavail- 
able. 


Equation No. 3, using factors X-2 to 
Xe, predicts the G. P. A. in all upper 
division engineering work (x9), and 


SSacramento, San Mateo, Modesto, Long 
Beach, and Marin Junior Colleges, and Los 
Angeles City College. 


work is used as a criterion (x;), whereas 
in equation No. 4 it becomes one of the 
six factors. The results of equation 
No. 4 serve as an excellent check on the 
earlier prediction of equation No. 3. 


The equation for predicting all upper 
division engineering (x9) at the time 
of transfer, for example, would be No. 3 
and would read: 


+ OOX, + .26 


As an illustration of its application to 
an individual case, say Student A has 
earned the following G. P. A.’s: X2= 
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1.25, X3 — 1.50, X4 = 1.00, Xs = 1.32, 
and Xg = 2.45. Making these substi- 
tutions into the above equation: 
Xo = .18(1.25) + .05(1.50) + .09 
(1.00) + .43(1.32) + .00(2.45) 
+ 26 
or: Xo = 1.22 
It can then be said that, since the prob- 
able error of estimate for equation No. 
3 is .26, the chances are even that the 
student’s actual G. P. A. will lie in the 
range .96 to 1.48, and hence that his 
chances of earning a “C”’ average (1.00) 
or better are about 70 in 100. How- 
ever, his most probable achievement in 
all upper division engineering work is 
a G. P. A. of 1.22. 

It will be noted that inasmuch as the 
coefficient of factor X, is zero, the high 
school science and mathematics G. P. A. 
need not be calculated for this equation. 

A prediction of success in the first 
semester of work in upper division after 
transfer, (x;) may be made for the 
same student by using equation No. 1 
or 2, depending upon whether factor X¢ 
is available. Thus a check as to whether 
he is working up to expectations can 
then be made after one semester from 
the time of transfer. Also, by using 
equation No. 4 (which includes X,, his 
first semester’s work), a new and more 
reliable prediction can be made at this 
time of his success in all upper division 
work. This result can be compared with 
the prediction of equation No. 3. Thus, 
a more complete forecast can be realized. 


As a practical test of the efficiency 
of prediction, equation No. 4 in Table 
III was applied to 100 unselected cases 
and the predicted results, (x9) com- 
pared with the actual (Xo) grade point 
averages. The analysis of the distribu- 


tion of the differences (xo - Xo) revealed 
the fact that the P. E. of the differences 


was decidedly smaller than the P. E. of 
estimate (.14 as compared with .22). 
This shows that equation No. 4 operates 
in practice even better than its theo- 
retical characteristics indicate. About 
one half of the predictions were found 
to be above the actual G. P. A.; the 
algebraic average of the differences was 
.04, showing that only chance variations 
and not some constant error were oper- 
ative. The absolute average of differ- 
ences was .19. 


When the actual scores were corre- 
lated with the predicted scores, r= .87 
+ .02. This coefficient compares favor- 
ably with the equivalent test for the 
native students in which the correlation 
was .89 + .01. 


This study of the prediction of aca- 
demic success of junior college transfers 
in engineering substantiates the following 
conclusions: 


1. The transfers in engineering from 
large California junior colleges to the 
University of California compare favor- 
ably in upper division scholarship with 
native students. 


2. The best single factors for pre- 
dicting success after transfer were found 
to be the G. P. A. in all lower division 
work and the G. P. A. of the first 
semester of engineering work after trans- 
fer. Achievement scores for high school 
science and mathematics proved to have 
negligible value as a single predictor. 


3. Through the use of prediction equa- 
tions it was found possible to forecast 
upper division academic success for 
transfers such that the predicted G. P. A. 
does not vary on the average from the 
actual G. P. A. by more than about .25 
of a grade-point unit. 


4. Forecasting was found to be as 
efficient for the junior college transfers 
as for the native students in engineering. 
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New England Junior Colleges in War Service 


REPORTS FROM ADMINISTRATORS 


Junior colleges, of course, in common 
with all other types of educational in- 
stitutions, are doing their part in the 
World War. But how great is this 
part? No record can ever be compiled 
which will reveal all of their varied 
services. As a partial contribution to 
such a record, however, the editor has 
sent or is sending each junior college 
in the country a special letter which 
reads in part as follows: 

I want to publish in the Junior College 
Journal a list of all faculty members who 
during the past two years have left their 
institutions to go into any type of distinctly 
war service, either with the armed forces or 
in a civilian capacity. 

Will you aid me in securing such an 
authentic list from your institution? I should 
like to have (1) the name of each individual, 
(2) his position in your institution (dean, 
instructor in psychology, etc.), (3) present 
rank or position (major, administrative as- 
sistant, etc.), and (4) branch of service (army, 


navy, marine, WAVES, Office of War Infor- 
mation, etc.). 


Will you also give me your best estimate 
of the number of your (1) alumni, and (2) 
students since December 7, 1941, who have 
gone into any branch of the armed forces. 


Information furnished by New Eng- 
land junior colleges is summarized be- 
low. It may be noted that the 26 junior 
colleges replying (of the 50 listed in 
New England) name 120 faculty mem- 
bers who have gone into war service. 
These same institutions reported 607 
faculty members in the 1943 Directory. 
Thus 20 per cent of their staffs is in- 
cluded. In addition these 26 junior 
colleges estimate that at least 5,165 of 
their students and alumni have gone into 
some branch of the armed forces. 


A similar list for junior colleges of 
the Middle States area will be pub- 
lished next month. 
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Connecticut 


Junior College of Commerce 


Seymour Alenier, instructor in Spanish; trans- 
lator, U. S. Civil Service Commission 

C. Malcolm Batchelor, instructor in Spanish; 
Army 

Robert Blum, instructor in economics of war; 
Office of Strategic Services 

Bengt Carlson, instructor in mathematics; 
National Research Council, Canada 

Melvin Eggers, instructor in economics; Navy 

Hans Fadum, instructor in accounting; En- 
sign, Navy 

Richard Gettell, instructor 
Army Air Forces (civilian) 

Francis H. Horn, dean; Captain, Army 

John Martin, instructor in economics; Lieut., 
Navy 

Richard Pearson, instructor in accounting; 
Army 

William Perlroth, instructor in mathematics 
and business law; Lieut., Army Air Corps 

Millicent Pond, instructor in personnel man- 
agement; Industrial Personnel Division, 
Army Service Forces (civilian) 

Kenneth Schnelle, instructor in mathematics; 
Captain, Army 

Fred Sheffield, instructor in psychology; Spe- 
cial Service Division, Army Service Forces 
(civilian) 

Alumni 160, students 147 


in marketing; 


Junior College of Connecticut 


Kenneth B. Ashcraft, instructor in psychology ; 
formerly administrative assistant in psy- 
chology, War Department, now inducted 
into Army 

Earle M. Bigsbee, instructor in physics and 
mathematics and director of summer ses- 
sion; civilian instructor in physics for Navy 

Alumni 195, students 40 


Hartford Junior College 


Henry Meyer, instructor in history and Ger- 
man; Office of War Information 


Hillyer Junior College 


R. Meredith Bloss, instructor in literature; 
Army 

Allyn L. Brown, Jr., instructor in law; Coast 
Guard 

William B. Carroll, instructor in accounting; 
Office of Price Administration 

Barnett D. Freedman, instructor in engineer- 
ing; Army 
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Marjorie Goldthwait, instructor in anatomy 
and physiology; Navy Nurses Corps 

Charles E. Hart, instructor in secretarial sci- 
ence; Army 

J. Macklin Rathmell, instructor in accounting 
and business; Lieut., Navy 

L. Ashley Rich, instructor in engineering; 
Lieut., Navy 

Nathaniel D. Rogers, instructor in English; 
Navy 

John S. Roth, instructor in accounting; Lieut., 
Navy 

Raymond B. Scammon, instructor in elec- 
tricity; government service 

Hubert Stone, instructor in government; Cap- 
tain, Army 

Harold J. Williams, instructor in engineering ; 
Lt. Col., Army 

Alumni, not known; students 285 


Morse Junior College 


No faculty members 
Alumni 275, students 67 


New Haven YMCA Junior College 


Keith Baker, instructor in English; Ensign, 
Navy 

Harold J. Bekish, reader in mathematics; 
Meteorology, Army 

John S. Daly, instructor in electricity; in- 
structor, U. S. Naval Academy 

Ethelbert T. Donaldson, instructor in English; 
Private, Army 

Richard B. Hudson, instructor in English; 
Private, Army 

Walter L. Tann, instructor in industrial man- 
agement and personnel administration; Cap- 
tain, U. S. Naval Reserve 

Robert P. Vreeland, instructor in engineering; 
Engineering Corps, Army 

Ernest Whitworth, instructor in mathematics; 
Lieut., U. S. Naval Reserve 

Alumni 300, students 250 


New London Junior College 


J. B. McKee Arthur, Jr., instructor in physics 
and biology; at Rhode Island State College 
in charge of ESMWT Program in Rhode 
Island and southern Massachusetts 

Elnora Decker, secretary; secretary to the 
Commandant, Merchant Marine Training 
Station, Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn. 

Harry R. Hazard, Jr., instructor in mathe- 
matics and physics; chief testing engineer, 
Pratt Read & Company, glider manufac- 
turers, Deep River, Conn. 

Louis A. Lachman, director, engineering pro- 
gram; industrial engineer, Atwood Machine 
Company, Stonington, Conn. 

Walter F. Smith, instructor in shop practice; 
assistant foreman, machine tool department, 
Electric Boat Company, submarine manu- 
facturers, Groton, Conn. 


Dorothy B. Stewart, instructor in secretarial 
science; secretary, government _ service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Frances Zimmerman, instructor in secretarial 
science; secretary, Maritime Training Sta- 
tion, Fort Trumbull, Conn. 

Alumni 50, students 50 


Maine 
Kents Hill Junior College 


William Dennis, instructor in romance lan- 
guages; armed services 

Malcolm Swett, dean of men and instructor 
in mathematics; armed services 

Alumni 15, students 6 


Portland Junior College 


Stuart H. Buck, instructor in French and 
Spanish; Private, Army 
Alumni 200, students 100 


Ricker Junior College 


Burton N. Elam, instructor in business ad- 
ministration; Cpl., Army 

Walter P. Morse, dean and instructor in 
mathematics; Lieut., U. S. Naval Reserve 


Massachusetts 


Bay Path Institute of Commerce 


Ferdinand Gagne, instructor in accounting; 
Lieut., Army 
Alumni 343, students 14 


Bradford Junior College 


Wallace G. Fiske, instructor in philosophy and 
religion; Chaplain, Army 

Elizabeth H. Grush, head nurse; Lieut., Army 
Nurse Corps 

Robert Reifsneider, instructor in speech; Cpl., 
Army 

Alumnae 25 


Burdett College 


Albert F. Bridgham, instructor in accounting; 
storekeeping instructor, Waves School 

Douglas A. Chandler, instructor in accounting ; 
Ensign, Navy Communications 

Mrs. Elsa O. Franklin, instructor in office 
appliances; typewriting instructor, Waves 
School 

Harold L. Goodwin, head of business admin- 
istration department; Lieut., Navy Supply 

Mary A. King, instructor in shorthand; store- 
keeping instructor, Waves School 

A. Sidney Kingsmill, instructor in accounting ; 
storekeeping instructor, Waves School 

Mrs. Grace T. Loring, vocational counsellor; 
typewriting instructor, Waves School 

Chester L. Pepper, vocational counsellor; 
safety engineer, Watertown Arsenal 
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Lewis E. Smith, Jr., vocational counsellor; 
draftsman, war industry 

Taylor B. Yeakley, instructor in law; Private, 
Army 

Alumni, actual records 624, estimated total 
1100; students, actual records 55, estimated 
total 90 


Cambridge Junior College 


John Whiting Brainerd, instructor in biology; 
civilian public service 

Donald W. Fiske, instructor in psychology; 
Ensign, Navy, Hospital Volunteer Specialist 

Charles A. Foster, instructor in history; Pri- 
vate, Army Air Forces 

Lewis H. Kleinholz, instructor in biology; 
Lieut., Army Aviation Medicine 

Gerhard O. Rehder, instructor in history; 
Lieut., Army Infantry 

Fillmore H. Sanford, instructor in psychology ; 
Lieut., Navy, Hospital Volunteer Specialist 

Alan H. Shapley, instructor in mathematics; 
research physicist, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington 

Oscar Sutermeister, instructor in art and eco- 
nomics; civilian engineer, Army, Corps of 
Engineers 

Otto C. Yens, instructor in hygiene; Major, 
Army Medical Corps 

Alumni and students, 200 


Dean Junior College 


Fred Ellis, instructor in mathematics and 
physical education; Lieut., Army Air Corps 

Charles Fotis, instructor in science; Ensign, 
Navy 

Wendal Osgood, instructor in science; Navy 

Donald Wilson, instructor in business admin- 
istration; Army Signal Corps 

Alumni 38, students 11 


Endicott Junior College 


Ramona Blunt, instructor in art; government 
service 

Carl Johnson, instructor in dramatics; war 
industry 

Paul Ryan, instructor in languages; Cpl. 
Army Signal Corps 

Students 4 (Waves) 


Fisher School 


No faculty members 
Alumni and students, 50 men, 25 women 


House in the Pines Junior College 


Madeline Chase, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; Waves 

Thoreau Raymond, head of English Depart- 
ment; Waves 

Winfred Skelton, nurse; Army Nursing Corps 

Alumnae 5 


Lasell Junior College 


Emilie L. Berkley, instructor in secretarial 
studies; Waacs 

Margaret U. Dunham, instructor in science; 
Waacs 

Margaret E. Gamble, instructor in secretarial 
studies; Auxiliary, Waacs 

Elizabeth W. Kingsbury, instructor in science; 
2nd Officer, Waacs 

Rosalie W. Martin, instructor in oral English; 
Midshipman, Waves 

Marion A. Roberts, enrollment director; Mid- 
shipman, Waves 

Harold Schwab, instructor in music; 
Marine Corps 

Alumnae: Waves 21, Marines 2, Waacs 9, 
Army Nurses Corps 1, Navy Nurses Corps 
1, Army Dietitians Corps 2, Red Cross 
Overseas 1—total 37 


Sgt., 


Leicester Junior College 


Robert Campbell, instructor in cartography; 
cartographer, Office of Strategic Services 
Arnold Jones, instructor in physics and physi- 
cal education; Lieut., Army Air Corps 
Robert W. Palm, instructor in business ad- 
ministration; Tech. Sgt., Army Amphibian 

Command 
Edmund F. Tierney, instructor in physics; 
Lieut., Navy 


Alumni 7, students 8 
Middlesex University Junior College 


No faculty members 
Alumni and students, over 100 


Nichols Junior College 


Hal Chalmersis, instructor in typewriting and 
accounting and coach; Chief Specialist- 
Petty Officer, Navy 

James L. Conrad, president; Lt. Col., Army 

Alumni 728 


New Hampshire 


Colby Junior College 
Elizabeth Blood, publicity director; Ensign, 


Waves 

Florence Gillmore, publicity department; 
Waves 

James Peterson, instructor in music; Tech. 
Sgt., Army 


Robert Sawyer, registrar; P.F.C., Army 

G. Douglas Straton, instructor in religion; 
Chaplain, Army 

Lee Strickland, secretary; 
secretary 

Everett Woodman, instructor in psychology; 
Ensign, Navy 


defense factory 


Alumnae and students, 50 
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Vermont 
Goddard College 


Ernest Eniti, instructor in music; Private, 
Army 

Rolf Jacoby, instructor in music; Corporal, 
Army 

Normandie Rioux, director of admissions; 
Lieut., WAC 

Harold E. Townsend, instructor in crafts and 
superintendent of buildings and grounds; 
working at U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Alumni 12, students 28 


Green Mountain Junior College 


Howard S. Crutis, assistant to the president; 
Lieut., Navy 

John M. Heffernan, director of physical edu- 
cation; P.F.C., Army 

R. Glenn Low, instructor in speech and dra- 
matics; Ensign, Navy 

Roger MacArthur, instructor in physical edu- 
cation; Army 

Charles R. Mingins, instructor in mathematics 
and physics; research engineer with Elec- 
tronics Laboratory at Tufts College 

R. L. Swann, director of student personnel; 
Lieut., Navy 

Richard Trumbull, instructor in psychology ; 
Ensign, Navy 


Vermont Junior College 


Edmund Furgiuele, instructor in voice; Cpl., 
Army Air Corps (Radio) 

Jane Little, instructor in modern languages; 
Waacs 

Hugh W. McLaughlin, instructor in English; 
Tech. Sgt., Army 

Richard Redding, instructor in biology and 
coach; Ensign, Naval Air Corps 

E. Stanley Robson, coach; Ensign, Naval Air 
Corps 

Lloyd Tripp, instructor in commerce; Tech. 
Sgt., Army 

Alumni 35, students 115 


NEW WALDORF PRESIDENT 

Rev. Morton O. Nilssen, pastor of 
St. Paul Lutheran Church, Villa Park, 
Illinois, became president of Waldorf 
College, Iowa, on July 16. President 


Nilssen has a background of business, 
education, and theology. He was born 
in Brooklyn, attended Wagner College 
one year, and received his bachelor’s 
degree from Upsala College in 1926. 


The following year he served as bursar 
at Upsala, and the next four years was 
in business in New York City. In 1932 
he began his studies at Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Paul, and received 
his B. Th. in 1935. He was elected 
chairman of the department of Bible 
and religious education at Luther Col- 
lege, Decorah, upon completion of his 
seminary course, and continued in this 
position and as dean of students until he 
accepted the call to Villa Park in 1941. 
He has done graduate study at Cornell 
University and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ELECTION 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in May, John 
W. Harbeson of Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, California, was elected vice chair- 
man. The new chairman of the Council 
is Oliver C. Carmichael, Chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University. Doak S. Camp- 
bell, president of Florida State College 
for Women, was elected a member of 
the Executive Committee for a three 
year term. 


ON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

At the 1943 meeting of the National 
Education Association at Indianapolis 
in June, Glenn E. Snow, president of 
Dixie Junior College, Utah, was elected 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Association. 


TENN. WESLEYAN DORMITORY 

On May 9 Sarah Merner Lawrence 
Hall, a new dormitory for women, was 
dedicated at Tennessee Wesleyan Col- 
lege. The dedicatory address was given 
by Rev. Arlo A. Brown, president of 
Drew University, New Jersey. 
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Wartime Activities 


30 SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo by Cap- 
tain Ted W. Lawson was chosen as one 
of its two August books by the nation- 
ally known Book-of-the-Month Club. 
This first full account by one of the 
participants of the adventurous bomb- 
ing raid over Tokyo is characterized by 
Christopher Morley as ‘‘a superb job 
of narration.” Captain Lawson was a 
student at Los Angeles Junior College. 
Mr. Morley says: “The book begins 
with the boy who was working eight 
hours a night in the Douglas aircraft 
factory and studying eight hours a day 
in school. Ellen, now Mrs. Lawson, 
was the librarian at Los Angeles Junior 
College library and allowed him to sleep 
in the library. Few dozers among 
shelves have been so well justified.” 
When Ellen heard that Ted had lost 
a leg she wired to him at Washington, 
D. C.: “I am coming to Washington 
just as soon as I can. When I see you, 
I will do my best to control my tears. 
But should there be any, please don’t 
misinterpret them. They will be tears 
of happiness and joy that you got back 
at all.” 


BASIC MILITARY TRAINING* 


Military authorities requested colleges 
to offer basic pre-induction training 
early in 1942. In compliance this col- 
lege initiated a basic military training 
program. The students have devoted 
three hours, 7 to 10, one evening a week, 
plus time devoted to overnight marches. 
The students taking this course are not 


*Extract from the annual report of Ray- 
mond D. Chadwick, Dean of Duluth Junior 
College, Minnesota. 
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members of the military services and 
are under no legal obligation to any of 
the branches. The primary object is 
to give pre-induction military training. 
Donald H. Jackson teaches the pre- 
induction classes, as well as the first- 
year engineering mathematics sequence 
of courses, and second-year civil en- 
gineering. His point of view is here- 
with quoted: 


Since the beginning of the present war I 
have seriously endeavored to get across two 
main points to my students. These points are: 

1. That the time element previous to their 
induction into the armed forces was perhaps 
the most important time element in their 
lives. 

2. That their chances of getting through this 
war alive depended largely upon their knowl- 
edge and ability upon entering combat and 
not upon fate. 


In dealing with the first point, I have 
stressed the point that it has always been a 
historical fact that the “tighter” the situation 
became, the younger the men that were called 
to the colors and the shorter the training 
period given them. It was to their advantage, 
as at no other time, to fully utilize the time 
available to them to study as hard as they 
could to prepare themselves for the dangerous 
ordeal ahead. In accordance with this belief, 
I have tried to mold my technic of teaching 
in such a way as to set my students thinking 
along military terms. This is not difficult in 
engineering because of the very close relation- 
ship between military and engineering. Also 
many of my regular students are in my 
military classes which has a profound influence 
on all of my classes. 


I try to prepare them for the military with- 
out doing so in a morbid manner. I con- 
centrate mainly on the idea that each of them 
has a responsibility of getting through this 
war alive, to live to create a better world by 
their living, not their dying. There is much 
humor in war. It is a type of humor that is 
not generally understood. I earnestly believe 
that if it were not for this humor, men could 
not fight. Men do not laugh at death, but 
they do laugh in spite of death. War is mor- 
bid only to those at home. Those on the front 
have other things to think about. So don’t 
pity the men who are going away. Don’t 
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depress the boys. Bolster them up with 
humorous thoughts, give them courage by 
giving them training. The man who knows 
he hasn’t a fighting chance can never soldier. 
When a man believes that he knows enough 
to lick any German or Jap there is, man to 
man, he will have confidence in himself and 
will “come through” in spite of all that is 
thrown at him. He will need no pep talk. 
And so it is that I feel it is my only duty to 
try to teach my students those things that will 
help to give them the ability and confidence 
to fight any enemy any time, any place, and 
live to tell about it. 


AWARD TO MT. VERNON 


A court award of $1,078,680 has been 
made to Mount Vernon Junior College, 
Washington, D. C., as the payment the 
government must make for its 35-acre 
plant which was taken over by the 
Navy Department for training purposes 
last December. The jury’s award was 
only slightly less than the $1,100,000 
asked by the junior college, and far in 
excess of the $800,000 originally offered 
by the Navy Department. Mount Ver- 
non Junior College, under the presidency 
of George W. Lloyd, has been operating 
since December in rented residential 
quarters in a nearby section of Washing- 
ton, a temporary arrangement which 
will probably be continued for the 
duration. After the war it is planned 
to build a modern plant in a new loca- 
tion. 


HERSHEY MURAL 


A mural, “The Four Freedoms,” com- 
posed and painted by the Art Apprecia- 
tion class in Hershey Junior College, 
was dedicated by Dr. C. Valentine 
Kirby, Chief of Art Education in the 
Department of Public Instruction, May 
14, at the regular college convocation. 
The mural, which is 4 feet by 34 feet 
in size, covers the wall of the social 
science classroom of the college. Dr. 
Kirby, the speaker of the occasion, dis- 


cussed “Civilization and the Arts,” 
stressing the place of art in the wartime 
situation. He was introduced by Angus 
Douple, art director in the Hershey 
Schools, under whose supervision the 
mural was conceived and painted. With 
its central theme the torch of liberty, 
the mural depicts through many figures 
and scenes the intermingling of the four 
freedoms and the American way of life. 


TABLES ARE TURNED 


An Associated Press dispatch from 
Long Beach, California, states that 
every day during the summer Dr. 
George Dotson, principal of Long Beach 
Junior College, takes his lunch pail and 
goes to his vacation job at Douglas air- 
craft plant. 

There he checks in with his boss, Miss 
Rae Naeve, one of his former students. 
“Dr. Dotson learns fast,” she com- 
mented, “‘he’ll make us a good man.” 


MARY LYON SUSPENDS 
Mary Lyon Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been forced to suspend opera- 
tion for the duration, since its plant 
has been requisitioned by the Navy 
Department for a convalescent hospital. 


EARN-LEARN PLAN ADOPTED 


As a partial solution to the critical 
shortage of workers in the Bridgeport 
area and also as a means of allowing 
students to finance the entire cost of 
their college education, the Junior Col- 
lege of Connecticut has announced the 
adoption of an “Earn-Learn’”’ plan 
whereby students may work in local war 
industries on a split-shift basis while 
attending college classes. This “Earn- 
Learn” plan was put into operation at 
the start of the summer session. In 
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the development of the plan the Col- 
lege recruits students who are interested 
in this opportunity and who are eligible 
for admission. These students are di- 
vided into two groups and each group 
spends half a day in a war industry and 
half a day at the College. Thus, two 
students hold down one full-time war 
job. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT SPEAKS 


Spiritual isolation may be the United 
States’ lot in the postwar world if 
Americans do not strive to understand 
the tremendous change which has come 
over the masses in warring and occupied 
nations, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
predicted recently when she spoke at 
Briarcliff Junior College, New York, 
before an audience of several hundred 
students, faculty, guests and representa- 
tives of neighboring schools. 


AIRCRAFT COUNSELOR 


Dr. Louise Snyder, head counselor at 
Los Angeles City College, has resigned 
to accept an appointment as assistant 
chief counselor in charge of women’s 
counseling at the new plant of Bell 
Aircraft Corporation near Atlanta, 
Georgia. In a personal note to the 
editor, Dr. Snyder says, “This is really 
a marvelous opportunity. I am setting 
up a counseling program for women and 
at the moment coordinating both the 
men and women programs. We expect 
to have a counselor for every 200 em- 
ployees. We hope that we can really 
work out a Utopian service here.” 


CANAL ZONE TRAINS 2000 


By means of instruction provided in 
various special courses in its Extension 
Division, Canal Zone Junior College is 
making a significant contribution to the 


war effort. Especially is this true in the 
clerical field, where large numbers of 
women, and smaller numbers of men, 
have been prepared directly in junior 
college classes for stenographic and ac- 
counting positions and general office 
work, and are now actually holding posi- 
tions in the Canal and railroad organiza- 
tions and the local Army and Navy 
establishments. The special classes in 
Spanish and mathematics have also ap- 
pealed to large numbers of students. 
Altogether more than 2000 different stu- 
dents have been enrolled in special 
courses conducted by, or offered in 
connection with, the Canal Zone Junior 
College during the past year. By far 
the largest number of them—more than 
1,500 all told—were registered in the 
regular evening classes of the Extension 
Division which are held in Balboa and 
Cristobal. 


ACCELERATED PROGRAMS 


A majority of junior colleges and 
high schools in junior college com- 
munities in the Pacific Northwest are 
favorable to a plan of acceleration as 
a wartime measure which would permit 
high school seniors ranking scholas- 
tically in the upper half of the class to 
enter junior college, according to an 
investigation recently completed by a 
special committee of the Northwest As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges under the 
chairmanship of Conan E. Mathews of 
Boise Junior College, Idaho. Eleven of 
12 junior colleges were favorable but 
only 26 of 43 high schools favored the 
plan. 


Significant high school comments: “I 
do not believe that dipping down into 
high schools to maintain college en- 
rollments is a suitable solution to our 
educational problem in time of war.” 
“T can see in this the saving of the junior 
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colleges, colleges, and universities at the 
expense of many of the fine programs 
of the high schools.” Junior college 
comments: “Your study is a very timely 
one as the shortening of the educational 
ladder is receiving much attention.” 
“The plan may be sound educationally, 
but our opinion is that more maturity 
and background would be wiser in 
normal times.” For a mimeographed 
copy of the complete study write to 
Conan E. Mathews, Boise Junior Col- 
lege, Boise, Idaho. 


ESTABLISHED POLICY 


From the Alumni News of publicly 
controlled coeducational Worthington 
Junior College, Minnesota, we take the 
following: “The 1942-43 school year is 
now history and we are looking toward 
the coming year with its uncertainties. 
Advance indications point to a better 
enrollment than we had at first antici- 
pated, but no matter what the enroll- 
ment, it is now the established policy 
of the Board of Education to keep the 
college going for the duration of the 
war.” 


AVERETT’S BOND DRIVE 


At a chapel ceremony this spring at 
Averett College, Virginia, a special pro- 
gram was held in celebration of the 
purchase by the College’s students and 
faculty of enough war bonds and stamps 
—$11,087 worth—to purchase a barrage 
balloon. The balloon had been the 
students’ goal in their bond drive 
throughout the spring session. The 
Treasury Department asked permission 
to use a picture of part of the celebration 
in the April issue of The Minute Man, 
a booklet published bi-monthly by the 
Department to create and maintain in- 
terest in bond and stamp sales. This 
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same issue also carried an article com- 
mending the students. 


CHOWAN CLOSES 


The trustees of Chowan College, 
North Carolina, have decided to suspend 
operation of the College for the duration 
of the war. Chowan College, which 
was affiliated with the Baptist church, 
had been in operation since 1937. 


MORRIS CLOSES 


Morris Junior College, New Jersey, 
has found it necessary to close for the 
duration, due to the financial situation, 
low prospective student enrollments, 
and the loss of key administrative and 
faculty personnel because of the war. 
The corporation is being dissolved, and 
the physical assets are being deeded to 
the Morristown public school system, 
with the hope that they will find it 
possible to re-open the junior college 
after the war. 


IOWA CASUALTIES 


Ten publicly controlled junior col- 
leges in Iowa will not open this fall 
on account of wartime reductions in 
enrollment, according to information 
from the Iowa State Department of 
Education. Included are the junior 
colleges at Albia, Britt, Bloomfield, 
Clarinda, Chariton, Independence, Os- 
ceola, Red Oak, Tipton, and Webster 
City. Normal enrollment in these in- 
stitutions is small, varying from 15 to 
65 as reported in the 1943 Directory. 
Total enrollment reported in the ten 
last year was less than 400 students. 
The three junior colleges at Eagle 
Grove, Emmetsburg, and Maquoketa 
will offer only one year of work this 
year. 


>. 


Reports and 


Discussion 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATION 


The California Junior College Fed- 
eration authorized me as chairman of 
its legislative committee to introduce 
bills in the last session of the California 
State Legislature as follows: 


1. To increase the amount which the districts 
could spend for institutional memberships 
in professional organizations. A bill was 
passed and signed by the Governor increas- 
ing the amount from $30 to $50. 


2. To redefine a junior college unit of in- 
struction in terms of 16 weeks instead of 
half years—passed and signed. 


3. To modify teacher tenure on the junior 
college level by recognizing seniority by 
subject fields and in terms of competence. 
A teacher was to be deemed competent 
1) in the field for which originally hired, 
2) in any field in which the teacher had 
taught twice in the last seven years, 3) in 
any field in which proper preparation had 
been made and 4) boards of education had 
to consider any and all evidence of com- 
petence a teacher should submit. 


The need for the measure was great since 
California’s teacher tenure law enables the 
first to sit down to be the last to get up 
irrespective of qualification for the service 
to be rendered if a general certificate is 
in effect. 

At my: request the bill was not signed be- 
cause the competence feature was deleted 
by the senate committee on education, 
which is tenure minded. 


4. To seek added state support. The method 
I chose was to determine the number of 
clock hours of instruction involved in an 
average year of junior college work. This 
was 525, the equivalent of 175 three-hour 
days in a year. Since current law sets a 
limit of 15 hours per week, the proposed 
bill eliminated this feature. Thus the state 
would pay for the service rendered on a 
clock hour basis regardless of when in the 
day, week or year such service was ren- 
dered. Though approved by both houses 
the bill was not signed by the Governor 
because it involved an expansion of the 
State’s participation in the financing of 
district schools. 

5. To authorize summer sessions, the attend- 
ance to be added to that earned during the 
regular school session without increasing 
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the divisor (number of days taught) in 
determining the earned A.D.A. The bill 
becomes law in August of 1943. 
I suppose I should feel satisfied, but 
the failure of the bill to modify tenure 
and to get increased state support for 
junior colleges was disheartening. I 
believe the California Junior College 
Federation will authorize continued ef- 
forts along these lines. 
CHARLES S. Morris, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


A meeting of the Northern California 
Junior College Association was held on 
May 22. In the absence of the elected 
president, Mr. Vernon Mickelson, who 
has taken a leave of absence from Sac- 
ramento Junior College and accordingly 
from his duties in the Association, Vice- 
President Lloyd D. Luckmann of San 
Francisco Junior College assumed the 
duties of president and launched the 
general session on the program: “The 
Stabilization of the War Curriculum in 
the Junior College.” 
The program, after a preliminary 
business meeting, got under way with 
reports from the Commissioners on 
Athletics, Fine Arts, Forensics, and 
Women’s Activities, followed by reviews 
of recent meetings of professional asso- 
ciations presented in the following 
order: 
California Business Educators Association: 
Kathleen Larsen Seagraves, Stockton 
Junior College 
Guidance Association: J. Paul Mohr, San 
Francisco Junior College 
Stanford Humanities Conference: Frank 
Stanger, San Mateo Junior College 

NEA Western States Conference for Post- 


War Planning: A. J. Cloud, San Fran- 
cisco Junior College 
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Mr. John Gifford of the War Man- 
power Commission outlined problems 
facing the junior colleges during the war 
and stressed the importance of a pro- 
gram that would enable students to 
contribute to the war effort at the same 
time that they continue their education. 
Miss Lydia Innis of the United States 
Civil Service Commission spoke of the 
adjustments necessary in order to meet 
the great demands made upon young 
people today. Each speaker emphasized 
the urgent need for trained people. 
Dr. Alexander S. Levens of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley de- 
scribed the development of the program 
in Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training there, and dis- 
tributed literature for the consideration 
of the membership. Problems of Pre- 
induction Training and Rehabilitation 
Training were presented by Professors 
Edward Sandys and Edward Redford of 
San Francisco Junior College. Mr. 
Charles S. Morris, Chairman of the 
Committee on Educational Legislation 
and President of San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, spoke on the pending educational 
bills, Numbers 1501 and 11, which 
would provide considerable aid to the 
junior colleges if approved by Gov- 
ernor Warren by June 9 [pocket- 
vetoed |. 


The general meeting was followed by 
a luncheon meeting of the presidents 
of the colleges and the board of directors 
of the Association. Discussion, led by 
Presidents Ricciardi, Morris, and Cloud, 
included consideration of the possibility 
of closer coordination of the activities of 
the local Association with those of the 
national Association, the question of as- 
sociate memberships in the NCJCA, the 
encouragement of fine cooperation with 
other educational associations, the pos- 
sibility of a central council of associa- 
tions, the need of keeping individual 


faculty members in the member colleges 
apprised of the activities of the Associa- 
tion, the appointment of a Committee 
on Rehabilitation Planning and a Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning. 


Attendance, considering the control 
on travel in California and the great 
distances involved, was generally con- 
sidered to be good, inasmuch as thirteen 
of the fifteen member colleges were 
represented and the total number of 
persons present was 136. It was hoped 
that it would be possible to have an 
active Association during the war period 
in view of the many prevailing problems 
being faced by the colleges and the 
possibilities for contributing to the win- 
ning of the peace. 

KATHLEEN SEAGRAVES, Secretary 


MISSISSIPPI MEETING 


At its meeting held in June, the Miss- 
issippi Junior College Association elected 
R. M. Branch of Holmes Junior College 
as its president, J. M. Tubb of East 
Mississippi Junior College as its vice- 
president, and J. B. Young of Jones 
County Junior College to its Executive 
Committee. Knox Broom, State Super- 
visor of Junior Colleges, was continued 
as secretary. 


The Association voted to abandon all 
intercollegiate competitive sports in the 
member junior colleges for the duration. 
It is planned, however, to continue 
campus athletic programs and _intra- 
mural sports, as urged by the federal 
authorities. 


The Association approved expansion 
of the shop program in the junior col- 
leges. It also decided to continue its 
board for conducting general community 
surveys in areas surrounding junior col- 
leges, under the chairmanship of L. O. 
Todd of East Central Junior College. 
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CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 


James H. Halsey, assistant to the 
president and director of evening classes 
at the Junior College of Connecticut, 
was elected president of the Connecticut 
Conference of Junior Colleges at the 
spring meeting of the conference which 
was held in New Haven May 26. Other 
new officers for the coming year include 
the following: vice president, Tyrus 
Hillway, dean of evening classes at 
Hillyer Junior College; secretary-treas- 
urer, Julia Stockover, registrar of the 
New Haven YMCA Junior College; 
members of the executive committee, 
Richard P. Saunders, President of New 
London Junior College, and Mrs. George 
V. Larson, dean of Larson Junior Col- 
lege. 


CONNECTICUT PROBLEMS* 


The Connecticut Conference at its 
last meeting requested Commissioner 
Grace to undertake a _ thorough-going 
study of post secondary education in 
Connecticut with a view to making 
necessary preparations to meet postwar 
educational problems. Dr. Grace has 
met this request with a decision to 
undertake such a study of educational 
needs at all levels and has appointed 
a small committee, the number to be 
enlarged later, which already has met 
to make preliminary plans. 

The Conference lost heavily when its 
Vice-President, Francis Horn, became 
a lieutenant in the army. He is now 
a captain. Dr. Ward Ireland, who had 
been assigned by Dr. Grace to work with 
junior colleges, was called to the presi- 
dency of New Haven State Teachers 
College for the duration. Faculty 
changes have been numerous. 


*Extracts from the annual report of the 
retiring president of the Connecticut Confer- 
ence of Junior Colleges, Richard P. Saunders, 
at the spring meeting of the organization. 


A considerable number of challeng- 
ing problems face the conference. The 
formulation and acceptance of standards 
of accreditation and the means of their 
enforcement deserve immediate and con- 
tinuing attention. It is recommended 
that the Special Committee which has 
worked with Dr. Grace be continued. 


Another problem which has been at- 
tacked but without success is that of 
the development of a faculty organiza- 
tion of some kind within the Conference. 
It is known that throughout the junior 
college field administrators understand 
the purposes and plans of the movement 
far better than do faculty members, 
despite the fact that it is the latter who 
work closely with students. While there 
is reasonable assurance that faculty 
members are competent as to their 
knowledge of subject matter and while 
it is true that numbers of them are 
superior teachers, evidence abounds that 
there is not an adequate exchange of 
information among them _ concerning 
their work, and few if any studies of the 
professional problems are being under- 
taken cooperatively. It is submitted 
that junior colleges cannot hope to 
achieve a position of outstanding educa- 
tional leadership until somehow faculty 
members realize this situation and do 
something about it. Every adminis- 
trator has an obligation to do every- 
thing possible to bring about a solution. 


Still another problem is that of the 
relationship of private junior colleges 
in New England to a developing public 
junior college movement. The Con- 
ference has an opportunity to study this 
problem objectively in cooperation with 
the Commissioner of Education, who is 
in agreement with it that the needs of 
Connecticut young people are of pri- 
mary importance while the values in- 
herent in the present junior colleges 
should be preserved and enhanced. 
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PRES. OLNEY RETIRES 


A. Clyde Olney, after 33 years of al- 
most continuous service in the junior 
college field in California, has retired 
as president of Marin Junior College. 
He says that he plans now to “read, 
travel, and fish.” President Olney as 
principal of Fresno High School from 
1900 to 1910 was chiefly responsible 
for the details of the organization of the 
first junior college in California, the 
pioneer institution started at Fresno in 
1910. From there he went to a similar 
position at Santa Barbara and organized 
the second junior college in the state. 
He resigned as superintendent of schools 
at Santa Barbara in 1919 to become 
state commissioner of secondary schools, 
a position which included supervision 
of all the public junior colleges in Cal- 
ifornia, which at that time numbered 
18. When he resigned this position in 
1926 to become the first president of 
Marin Junior College they numbered 
31. During the period of his com- 
missionership there was enacted the Dis- 
trict Junior College Law of 1921, which 
has been characterized as ‘‘the most 
foresighted and influential piece of con- 
structive junior college legislation ever 
passed in the state, placing the junior 
college for a number of years on a stable 
foundation, financially and education- 
ally.” President Olney has had a longer 
influential contact with junior college 
developments in California than any 
other educator in the field. 


ARNASON PROMOTED 
Unusual recognition to a junior col- 
lege executive has come in the appoint- 
ment during the summer of A. F. Arna- 


son, president of North Dakota School 
of Forestry, as State Commissioner of 
Higher Education. In his new position 
President Arnason will have chief re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the 
coordinated system of all the higher 
educational institutions in the state. 
President Arnason has been president 
of the School of Forestry since 1938. 
For eight years prior to that date he 
was head of the history and social 
science department of the same institu- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON LEGISLATION 


The last session of the Washington 
state legislature retained the differential 
of state aid per student in favor of stu- 
dents in terminal curricula. Institu- 
tions are given $100 per student for 
each student enrolled in such curricula 
but only $75 for students enrolled in 
academic curricula. In addition a mini- 
mum of $10,000 a year of state aid 
was fixed for each junior college ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. 
Also a bill was passed enabling instruc- 
tors in junior colleges to come under 
the provisions of the retirement act for 
public school teachers. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHANGES 


At the 1943 session of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature two additional in- 
stitutions were given the right to use 
the designation “junior  college”— 
Becker School of Business Administra- 
tion and Secretarial Science, at Wor- 
cester; and Endicott Junior College, at 
Pride’s Crossing. Special acts also 
authorized three junior colleges to con- 
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fer the degrees of Associate in Arts 
and Associate in Science. ‘These three 
are Cambridge Junior College, Dean 
Junior College, and Lasell Junior Col- 
lege. Extensive changes general 
legislation regarding Massachusetts 
junior colleges will be reported in the 
October issue of the Journal. 


PASADENA’S BOND SALES 


Students of Pasadena Junior College, 
California, recently carried through a 
war bond drive which resulted in the 
sale of a resounding $367,314 worth of 
bonds and stamps. A slogan contest 
held in connection with the drive re- 
sulted in the adoption of the winning 
student’s slogan by the Treasury De- 
partment for use on posters designed to 
instigate war bond purchases. 


HEADS LATIN-AMERICAN GROUP 


Roy Tasco Davis, who was president 
of National Park College, Maryland, 
until that institution was taken over by 
the War Department, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Association of 
American Schools in Latin America. 
This organization is sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, which 
made the appointment effective May 20. 
Mr. Davis will have an office with the 
Council in Washington, but will spend 
much of his time in field work. 


NEW YORK JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The advisability of adding two-year 
junior colleges to New York City’s free 
higher education system is being studied 
by the Board of Higher Education and 
the State Board of Regents, Dr. Ord- 
way Tead, chairman of the first named 
board, reported at its annual meeting, 
held in May. 
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According to Dr. Tead, in addition 
to the four-year colleges, there may be 
a need for two-year colleges to meet 
the requirements of young men and 
women who would “prefer to combine 
a two-year college experience in the 
liberal arts with some vocational train- 
ing, thus enabling them to enter the 
world of employment earlier and with 
more specialized training.” 


DEATH OF DR. DENBIGH 


Dr. John H. Denbigh, for 20 years 
head of Packer Collegiate Institute, 
New York, died July 24 at the age of 
75. Dr. Denbigh was born in England, 
graduated at Oxford in 1891, and taught 
in a school at Fleetwood for four years 
before coming to the United States. 
He was instructor in mathematics for 
seven years and principal for 14 years 
at Morris High School, New York City, 
before he became principal at Packer in 
1918, a post which he held until his 
retirement in 1938. 


NEW PRESIDENT AT WOOD 


Chi M. Waggoner, director of the 
middle school of the University School 
at Shaker Heights, Ohio, has been 
elected president of Wood Junior Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 


GEORGETOWN ACCREDITED 


During the summer Georgetown Vis- 
itation Junior College, Washington, 
D. C., was accredited by the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia. 
This accreditation, in accordance with 
the special Act of Congress, passed in 
1940, gives the institution the right 
hereafter to confer the Associate’s de- 
gree upon its graduates. It has been 
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accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation since 1933. 


MILITARY CREDIT 


James L. McCaskill, Director of Mer- 
idian Junior College, Mississippi, has 
been appointed a member of a special 
committee of six on “Secondary-School 
Credit for Educational Experience in 
Military Service.” This Committee has 
been set up by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. Its 
plans include the preparation of a book- 
let of recommendations to be distributed 
to all secondary schools of the country 
before September 1. These recom. 
mendations have been endorsed in 
principle by a special mail vote of the 
members of the Executive Committee 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 


TWIN BOSSES 


Los Angeles City College students run 
the chance of getting their chosen lead- 
ers confused, with the election of Jean 
Tuttle as president of the Associated 
Student Body and of her twin sister 
Barbara Tuttle as president of the 
Associated Women Students. 


BRIARCLIFF INSTITUTE 


“Tssues Today Determining Democ- 
racy Tomorrow” was the theme of the 
11th annual Summer Institute for Social 
Progress held on June 17-27 at Briarcliff 
Junior College, New York. J. Stewart 
Burgess, chairman of the department of 
sociology, Temple University, was chair- 
man of the meetings. 


DR. LONG APPOINTED 


Dr. John W. Long, President of Wil- 
liamsport-Dickinson Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed by 


the Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Church to a Survey Committee that 
will study three colleges in eastern Ten- 
nessee and southwestern Virginia. The 
Committee will attempt to set up an 
educational program for the Holston 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 
This conference covers 33 counties in 
Tennessee and 17 counties in south- 
western Virginia. 


DEGREE FOR BISHOP 


Curtis Bishop, president of Averett 
College, Virginia, and also president of 
the Southern Association of Junior Col- 
leges, was given the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters at the June com- 
mencement exercises of his alma mater, 
Furman University. 


DEATH OF W. F. BARNUM 


Death came to W. F. Barnum, aged 
59, on Sunday, May 9. Mr. Barnum 
was principal of Santa Monica Junior 
College, California, from its organiza- 
tion in 1929 until 1939, when he was 
succeeded by E. C. Sandmeyer, the pres- 
ent director. 


THREE PFEIFFER BUILDINGS 


Three new buildings were dedicated 
in May at Pfeiffer Junior College, North 
Carolina, May 1 and 2. Included were 
a dormitory for men, an industrial arts 
building, and a chapel. 


TODD RECEIVES DEGREE 


L. O. Todd, President of East Central 
Junior College, Mississippi, received his 
doctor’s degree at Peabody College June 
4. His dissertation, ‘““Meeting the Needs 
of Junior College Students,” is based 
upon an appraisal of the junior college 
program in Mississippi. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


ASSOCIATION VOTE 


In May, President Bogue submitted 
to the members of the Association a mail 


ballot on the two following questions: 

1. For the duration shall the Association 
headquarters be continued in Washington with 
a full-time Executive Secretary, provided that 
adequate funds for its maintenance can be 
secured ? 

2. As an emergency measure shall the Asso- 
ciation waive Sections 1 and 2 of Article IV 
of the Constitution and increase the dues of 
active members to $30 per year and of asso- 
ciate members to $20 per year effective as of 
the fiscal year 1943? 

The vote on the first question was: 


“Ves,” 275; “No,” 31. On the second 
question it was: “Yes,” 237; “No,” 77. 
Votes were cast by more than three- 
quarters of the member institutions. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Lieut. James M. Ewing, of Missis- 
sippi, resigned last spring as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
on account of entrance into the Navy. 
Dean J. Thomas Davis, of Texas, after 
many years of faithful and outstanding 
service, asked on account of his health 
not to be reelected as Convention Sec- 
retary. Accordingly the members of 
the Executive Committee, empowered 
by the Constitution to fill vacancies be- 
tween meetings of the Association, dur- 
ing the summer elected by mail ballot 
Knox M. Broom, State Supervisor of 
Junior Colleges, Jackson, Mississippi, to 
succeed President Ewing; and President 
Theodore H. Wilson, University of 
Baltimore Junior College and _past- 
president of the Junior College Council 
of the Middle States, to succeed Dean 
Davis. For the first time since the 
Association was reorganized five years 
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ago and a central executive office estab- 
lished, the Executive Committee now 
contains representatives from each of 
the six regional areas of the country, 
with additional representation from the 
two larger groups (North Central three, 
Southern two)—a very desirable con- 
dition. 


REVISION OF CONSTITUTION 


President Bogue has appointed as a 
Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the Association President Rich- 
ard P. Saunders, New London Junior 
College, Connecticut (Chairman); Dean 
A. G. Breidenstine, Hershey Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; and Miss Anne Mc- 
Laughlin, Registrar of Georgetown 
Visitation Junior College, Washington, 
D. C. The new committee held its 
first meeting in New York July 7 and 
a second one in the same city Septem- 
ber 1. Its recommendations will be 
presented to the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association 
for their critical reactions prior to the 
next national meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 


POSTWAR PLANS COMMITTEE 


President Bogue has appointed a new 
Committee on Postwar Plans for Junior 
Colleges which should be the most im- 
portant special committee of any in the 
Association during the next few months 
and the years which will follow. The 
chairman is Dr. John L. Lounsbury, 
formerly dean of Long Beach Junior 
College, but for the past year President 
of San Bernardino Valley Junior Col- 
lege. Other members are J. W. Mc- 
Daniel, Bakersfield Junior College, Cal- 
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ifornia; Charles S. Morris, San Mateo 
Junior College, California; George A. 
Odgers, Multnomah College, Oregon, 
representing the Northwest Association 
of Junior Colleges; James L. Beck, 
Thornton Junior College, Illinois, repre- 
senting the North Central Council of 
Junior Colleges; Richard G. Cox, Gulf 
Park College, Mississippi, representing 
the Southern Association of Junior Col- 
leges; C. Gregg Singer, Penn Hall Junior 
College, Pennsylvania, representing the 
Junior College Council of the Middle 
States; and Milton D. Proctor, West- 
brook Junior College, Maine, represent- 
ing the New England Junior College 
Council. 


NEA AFFILIATION 


The Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association, at its 
meeting in Indianapolis the last of 
June, voted to lay on the table the 
application of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges for departmental 
affiliation. 


HAVANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


This spring the American Association 
of Junior Colleges admitted its first 
member college from outside continental 
United States when it welcomed to 
membership the Havana Business Junior 
College, of Havana, Cuba. Dr. L. R. 
Molina, Secretary of the College, has 
recently written the Association office as 
follows: 


We are very proud of our membership in 
your Association, and especially of the fact 
that we are the first junior college to become 
a member outside of continental United 
States. I join you in wishing that our associ- 
ation may be long and helpful to both. 


SECRETARY’S FIELD WORK 


The Executive Secretary attended the 
special conference of the Alliance for 


Guidance of Rural Youth at Washing- 
ton, May 26-27. On June 1 he gave 
the commencement address at the first 
commencement of York Junior College, 
Pennsylvania. On July 28 he spoke at 
New Haven on “The Junior College 
and Wartime Activities” at the Con- 
ference on Wartime Administrative 
Problems sponsored by Yale University, 
New Haven State Teachers College, 
and the Connecticut State Department 
of Education. 


ON THE RECEIVING END 


The following suggestive comments 
have been received from the president 
of one of the leading junior colleges in 
the Pacific Northwest: 


Large quantities of material carry infor- 
mation that is of importance in formulating 
junior college plans. In this institution we 
have found that the appointment of a special 
faculty committee to study all information 
that is received and to formulate suggestions 
of policy, including announcements for the 
information of students, has worked out rather 
successfully. The chairman of this committee 
has part-time secretarial help and office facili- 
ties for assembling and organizing material. 
I believe that many of our junior colleges 
need more complete organization on the re- 
ceiving end rather than in the sending phase 
which is, I believe, being pretty well taken 
care of when we consider the obvious diffi- 
culties. 


Is the “receiving end” adequately 
organized in your junior college? 


METHODIST JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Detailed statistical data concerning 
24 Methodist junior colleges is published 
in the March-April issue of Christian 
Education Magazine. A few summary 
figures for 1941-42 follow: Number of 
faculty, 395; total enrollment, 4479; 
number of volumes in libraries, 153,554; 
value of buildings and grounds, $7,003,- 
990; endowment, $2,049,910; indebted- 
ness, $505,689; total expenditures, 
$1,729,777. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges 


sie sie of 


INTRODUCTORY Note—This is a continuation 
of Bibliography on Junior Colleges, by Walter 
C. Eells (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1930, No. 2), which contains the first 1600 
titles of this mumbered sequence. Volumes 
I to XIII of the Journat contain 3,198 addi- 
tional titles of publications, other than those 
appearing in the JourNAL itself, distributed as 
follows: 

Vol. 1-5. Numbers 1601-2852, 1252 titles 

Vol. 6-10. Numbers 2853-3742, 890 titles 

Vol. 11. Numbers 3743-4044, 302 titles 

Vol. 12. Numbers 4045-4437, 393 titles 

Vol. 13. Numbers 4438-4798, 361 titles 

Both author and subject indexes for each 
year’s entries may be found in the final issue 
of the Journar for the year. It is intended 
to make this continuing bibliography a com- 
plete reference list, as far as possible, for all 
published material dealing with the junior 
college movement in any of its phases, except 
that published in the Journat itself. Refer- 
ences to unpublished dissertations, also, are 
included as far as possible. Assistance of 
authors, especially of publications not appear- 
ing in the common national educational peri- 
odicals, is asked in securing the desired com- 
pleteness and accuracy. Vol. XIV, in addition 
to new current items, will include the re- 
mainder of the more than 600 unpublished 
items found by Lois E. Engleman as indicated 
in the issue of the Journat for December 
1940 (p. 234). 


4799. Pacrtric BINDERY TALK, “Meet- 
ing Announced,” Pacific Bindery Talk 
(October 1932), 5:29. 


Brief announcement of fall meeting of 
Library Section of the Junior College As- 
sociation of Southern California. 


4800. Paciric BINDERY TALK, “‘Hobby 
Book Show: Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege Library,” Pacific Bindery Talk 


(June 1935), 7:179. 


Description of exhibition prepared for 
Public Schools Week. 
4801. Pacrric CoAst ASSOCIATION OF 


COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS, “Report of 
Junior College Uniform Transcript 
Committee,” Proceedings of 6th an- 
nual meeting, 1931, p. 37. 

4802. PADELFORD, FRANK W., “Twen- 
ty-five Years in the Colleges,” CAris- 
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tian Education (February 1936), 19: 
210-18. 


Discusses effect of the rapid growth of 
junior colleges upon senior colleges. 


4803. Parsons, G., and Yoprr, R. M., 
“America’s Most Exclusive College,” 
Saturday Evening Post (May 17, 
1941), 213:29, 44-49. 


Well written account of the development 
of Blackburn College, Illinois, with special 
emphasis on the self-help features. 


4804. Parsons, Ruey Bovyp, “Teacher 
Education in Tennessee,” School Re- 
view (November 1935), 43:690-99. 

Junior colleges are included in the study. 

4805. PARSONS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Par- 
sons and the 6-4-4 Plan, Parsons, 
Kansas, 1941, 34 pages. 


Report of the reasons for the adoption 
and some phases of the operation of the 
plan. 


4806. Parvis, P. M., “Business Edu- 
cation in the Public Junior College,” 
Education Abstracts (February 
1941), 6:34. 

Abstract of article with same title by 
L. O. Culp in Balance Sheet for November 
1940. See No. 4003. 

4807. PasaADENA City SCHOOLS, An- 
nual Report 1934-35, Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, Board of Education, 1935, 
pp. 73-81. 


Summary of progress of the junior col- 
lege after seven years experience as a 
four-year junior college. 


4808. PASADENA ScHoot’ REVIEW, 
“Twenty Year Building Program for 
the Benefit of Pasadena Youth,” Pas- 
adena School Review (June 1940), 
12:1-16. 

Review of building program for junior 
college and other units. Copiously illus- 
trated. 

4809. Patrick, H. E., “Singularity in 
Terminal Education,” Education Ab- 
stracts (June 1941), 6:186. 


Abstract of article by L. L. Bethel in 
Junior College Journal, March, 1941. 
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4810. Patrick, H. E., “A Challenge 
to the Junior College,” Education Ab- 


Stracts (June 1941), 6:187. 
Abstract of article by G. F. Varner in 
Junior College Journal, March 1941. 
4811. Patrick, H. E., “Accreditation 
Requirements for Junior Colleges,” 
Education Abstracts (April 1942), 7: 
112. 
Description of W. C. Eells’s accreditation 
chart. 
4812. Patrick, H. E., “Junior College 
Services of Teachers Colleges,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts (April 1942), 7:113. 


Abstract of article by K. B. White in 
Junior College Journal, October 1941. 


4813. Payne, H. T., “The Junior Col- 
lege Library and the Student,” College 
and Research Libraries (December 
1942), 4:67-68. 


Address by a student of Virginia Junior 
College, Minnesota, at meeting of Junior 
College Libraries Section, June 1942. 


4814. PAYNE, WALTER L., ‘Practical 
Psychology in the Junior College, 
Nation’s Schools (May 1941), 27:28- 
29. 7 illustrations. 

Outline of laboratory workshop plan in 
lieu of term paper for certain types of 


students in psychology courses at Lyons 
Township Junior College, Illinois. 


4815. PrEABoDyY BIMONTHLY Book- 
NOTES, “The Literature of Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education,” Peabody 
Bimonthly Booknotes (September 
1941), 20:3. 

Review of Terminal Monograph No. 1. 

4816. PEASE, GLENN R., “A Statistical 
Study of the Effect of the Junior Col- 
lege Movement on a Private Liberal 
Arts College,” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin (December 
1940), 26:578-86. 


A detailed study of the effect of the 
transfer of all junior college work to the 
Stockton Junior College on the part of 
the College of the Pacific and the abolition 
of its own lower division. “In spite of the 


fact that in 1935 the College of the Pacific 
turned over to the Stockton Junior College 
its freshman and sophomore years, the total 
registration for 1939-40 is approximately 
equal to that of 1924-25. 


During this 


period the upper division and graduate 
registration has made a gain of over 400%, 
thus practically making up for the loss of 
the lower division years. A study of the 
geographic origin of entrants shows that 
there has been no appreciable change in 
per cent of students drawn from various 
areas due to the change from a five-year 
to a three-year institution. Approximately 
50% of Stockton Junior College graduates 
with senior college possibilities remain on 
the campus to finish their upper division 
work at the College of the Pacific. Al- 
though the experiment is only a little over 
four years old, it appears that a private 
liberal arts college can lose its feet without 
losing its head.” 


4817. PrrK, W. E., “General Educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago Bac- 
calaureate Degree, and the Liberal 
Arts College,” Southern Association 
Quarterly (August 1942), 6:362-74. 


Discussion of Chicago proposals for A.B. 
degree at junior college level. 


4818. PENNSYLVANIA PuBLIC EDUCA- 
TION, “Terminal Education Confer- 
ences,” Pennsylvania Public Educa- 
tion (October 1940), 8:26. 


Report of plans for series of 20 confer- 
ences on junior college terminal education. 


4819. PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL, “American Junior Colleges,” 
Pennsylvania School Journal (No- 
vember 1940), 89:92. 

Review of American Junior Colleges. 

4820. P.E.O. Recorp, “Virginia Alice 
Cottey Stockard,’ P.E.O. Record 
(August 1940), 52:3, 23. 

Sketch of the life of the founder of 
Cottey College, Missouri, whose death oc- 


curred July 16, 1940. Extracts in Junior 
College Journal (October 1940), 11:103-04. 


4821. P.E.O. Recorp, “Missouri Hall 
Destroyed by Fire,” P.E.O. Record 
(February 1941), 53:6-7. 


Account of destruction by fire of faculty 
dormitory at Cottey College, Missouri. 


4822. P.E.O. Recorp, “Cottey Col- 
lege,” P.E.O. Record (December 
1941), 53:4-8. 

Pictures and life sketches of trustees and 
administrative officers of Cottey College, 
Missouri. 


4823. PERHAM, PuiLip D-B., “The 
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Interrelation of the University and 
the Junior College During Times of 
Economic Stress,’ Pacific Coast As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, 
Proceedings of the 8th annual con- 
vention, 1933, pp.30-33. 


Among effects of depression noted are 
those emphasizing the terminal function of 
the public junior college, and the continued 
preparation work of the private junior 
college. 


4824. PERRIN, CHARLES, A Considera- 
tion of Certain Aspects of an Agri- 
cultural Curriculum for the Chaffey 
Junior College and Union High School 
District, Claremont, California, 1932, 
57 pages. 

Unpublished master’s thesis at Claremont 
Colleges. 


4825. PreTers, Epwin F., “Vocational 
Interests as Measured by the Strong 
and Kuder Inventories,” School and 
Society (April 18, 1942), 55:453-55. 


Based upon six years use of interest data 
at William Woods College, Missouri. 


4826. Petty, Rusey, “No Ceiling on 
Age,” Michigan Vocational Outlook 
(December 1942), 5:126-27. 


Report by instructor at Jackson Junior 
College, Michigan, on use of ability status 
in establishing groups in an office training 
class. 


4827. Put Detta Kappan, “Research 
—Junior College Field,” Phi Delta 
Kappan (April 1932), 14:200-02. 


List of theses dealing with junior college 
field written by Phi Delta Kappan authors. 


4828. Put DELTA Kappan, “Kilgore 
Library,” Phi Delta Kappan (May 


1940), 22:437. 


Description of film library at Kilgore 
College, Texas. 


4829. Put Detta Kappan, “Terminal 
Curricula,” Phi Delta Kappan (Sep- 
tember 1940), 23:25. 


Statistical summary of enrollments of 
students in junior college- terminal courses. 


4830. Pur Detta Kappan, “Although 
66 Per Cent of Junior College Stu- 
dents,’ Phi Delta Kappan (October 

1940), 23:85. 


Gives data on terminal education fur- 
nished by the Commission on Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education. 


4831. Put Detta Kappan, “The Jun- 
ior College,” Phi Delta Kappan (De- 
cember 1941), 24:205-06. 


Descriptive reviews of three monographs 
in junior college terminal education. 


4832. Put Detta Kappan, “Colleges 
and Universities,” Phi Delta Kappan 
(January 1942), 24:236-37. 


Includes information concerning national 
junior college enrollment and accreditation 
of Canal Zone Junior College by Middle 
States Association. 


4833. Puiuips, C. A., Curricular Of- 
ferings of the Accredited Junior Col- 
leges and the Certificate Privilege 
Junior Colleges in the State of Mis- 
sourt During the Years 1930 to 1939, 
Inclusive, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, 1940. 110 pages. 
Mimeographed. 

For review see Junior College Journal 
(October 1940), 11:114. 

4834. PILcHER, J. MITCHELL, “The 
Junior College at Brewton,” Alabama 
School Journal (March 1940), 57: 
21, 24. 


Notice of resumption of junior college 
status by the Downing-Shofner School. 


4835. Pitts, Arvin B., “Terminal 
Business Education at Northeast Jun- 
ior College,” Louisiana Commerce 
Teacher (January 1941), 3:12, 19. 


Reports a follow-up study of 63 grad- 
uates of the commerce curriculum of 
Northeast Junior College, Louisiana. 


4836. PLASKETT, ELMER W., “Com- 
mercial Education at the Crossroads,” 
Balance Sheet (September 1934), 16: 
20-21. 


4837. RutuH J., “Records 
in Secretarial Training,” Journal of 
Business Education (November 
1937), 13:17-19, 26. 


Description and illustrations of three 
types of records used for directed secre- 
tarial training at Fullerton Junior College, 
California. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


A professional society of college and university teachers and investiga- 


tors. Membership open to teachers on faculties of accredited junior colleges. 


16,000 Members 


330 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 


American Association of University Professors 


1155 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Journal of Higher 
Education 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Subscription $3 a year 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 


For the past thirteen years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that profes- 
sors and administrative officers, 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 
they will not wish to be without it. 
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